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PREFACE 


This is the Student’s Reader for a study course in the Epis¬ 
copal Church Fellowship Series. It is written primarily for use 
in Church Schools, sacred study classes, and conference groups 
of high school age. Those responsible for teaching or group 
study will find more advanced treatment of this material in 
two of the volumes of the “Church’s Teaching Series,” pub¬ 
lished by The Seabury Press for the Department of Christian 
Education of the Episcopal Church: Chapters in Church History 
and The Episcopal Church and Its Work . Both are recommended 
as resource books for teachers and conference leaders, supple¬ 
mented by selections from the list of books at the end of this 
reader. 

Further assistance is provided in a Teacher’s Guide, Course 
H-l in the Episcopal Church Fellowship Series, compiled by 
Dr. Dora P. Chaplin. Its use is strongly urged, for the 
student’s grasp of the subject is enormously increased when 
teachers or discussion leaders, out of the understanding that 
comes from wider reading, are able to help their students 
ask the right questions and use their knowledge effectively to 
strengthen their participation in the life of the Church. 

No attempt is made in this book to cover, even in summary 
form, the whole of Church history. It seeks rather to give the 
student a better understanding of his own heritage as an Epis¬ 
copalian by placing his tradition in the larger perspective of 
the continuing life of the Christian Church. The Church that 
claims our allegiance has a rich, ancient, and in some ways 
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unique heritage. To explore its nature as it unfolds in history 
is to open oneself to an increased sense of the responsibilities 
and opportunities of a churchman and a firmer commitment 
to the demands of the Christian life. 


The General Theological Seminary 
New York 


Powel Mills Dawley 
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Part I 


THE CHURCH IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 



1 


GO . . . TEACH ALL NATIONS 


“Go . . . teach all nations. 55 This was the command Jesus 
gave to His followers, the little group of men and women who 
had found in Him a new kind of fellowship with God and 
with each other. The members of the disciples 5 brotherhood 
knew among them the presence of Almighty God Himself. 
They hailed Jesus as Messiah —Lord and Saviour. In Him they 
believed that God had entered human life and history to bring 
men the forgiveness and strength to overcome the sin of the 
world. From Him they received the command with which St. 
Matthew ends his Gospel: 

Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: 
Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com¬ 
manded you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world (St. Matthew 28:19, 20). 

Some of their number, His closest companions and those 
apostles we know as the Twelve, received a special charge from 
the Lord: “As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. 55 
Theirs was to be a ministry and leadership akin to that of the 
Master. But to all came the promise, given by the Risen 
Christ just before His final separation from their sight: “Ye 
shall receive power, 55 He said, “after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth 55 (Acts 1:8). 
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Fifty days after the Crucifixion, on the day we call the first 
Pentecost or Whitsunday, the experience of this new power— 
the gift of the Spirit—came to the disciples. As the Book of 
Acts tells the story: 

They were all with one accord in one place. And suddenly 
there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, 
and it filled all the house where they were sitting. And there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat 
upon each of them. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost (Acts 2:1-4). 

Hard as it is now for us to understand this moving experi¬ 
ence, one thing is clear. It filled the little band of men and 
women with a fearless devotion to Jesus Christ. It took them 
out to proclaim the Gospel in the streets of Jerusalem, sent 
them up and down the roads of Palestine, over the mountains 
into Asia Minor, eastward across the deserts toward Persia 
and India, westward to Greece and Rome. Everywhere they 
bravely faced the hardships of long and difficult journeys, the 
hostility of angry mobs, the scorn and persecution of a pagan 
world. Everywhere they witnessed to Christ Crucified and 
Risen again, the Saviour in whom all men might find new 
life. St. Paul’s own words testified to the sufferings and courage 
that they found: 

Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I 
suffered shipwreck, a night and a day have I been in the 
deep; in journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of 
robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by the 
heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren; In weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness (II Corinthians 
11:25-27). 

Paul suffered that he might proclaim, always and every¬ 
where: “If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: old 
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things are passed away; behold all things are become new . . . 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The New Israel 

Christianity was from the beginning a mission, a mission 
sent forth under the command: “Go . . . teach all nations.” 
The author and strengthener of the mission was God Himself. 
The message of the mission was 
the Good News of a new life for 
men in Jesus Christ. The faith of 
the mission was to unite men in 
a brotherhood that spanned all 
other forms of human association 
and community—a supernatural 
fellowship, for it was of Christ’s 
making in and through His fol¬ 
lowers. This is what the Christian 
means by his Church —the assem¬ 
bly of the People of God through 
which God is at work in His world. 

The first disciples, moreover, st. paul 

understood that theirs was the 

mission for which God had prepared Israel throughout all the 
history of the Jewish nation. They were the true inheritors of 
the Law and the Prophets of the Old Testament. They were 
the New Israel. The mission itself—the Church—was part of 
God’s plan for men from the beginning of time. It had been 
brought to fulfilment by God’s own entrance into history in 
His Son Jesus Christ. This is what was meant by hailing Jesus 
as Messiah. And this was what aroused the Jewish authorities 
against the followers of Jesus. When St. Peter and the other 
apostles began to attract scores of people by their preaching, 
the Jewish rulers of Jerusalem were alarmed. When St. 
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Stephen plainly and boldly declared that the true meaning 
of Israel’s past could be found only in the New Israel of 
Christ, that all the Old Testament pointed to Him and to Him 
only, their alarm changed to opposition. Stephen was mar¬ 
tyred—stoned to death for blasphemy—and the Jerusalem 
disciples were momentarily scattered by a sharp persecution. 

First Called Christians 

Northward of Jerusalem in Syria stood the third city of the 
Empire. After Rome and Alexandria, Antioch was the most 
wealthy and populous center, a trading city, cosmopolitan in 
spirit, and the home of peoples from the many races and na¬ 
tions that made up the Graeco-Roman world. Here the Gospel 
of Christ was proclaimed by refugees from the persecution in 
Jerusalem, and here, as the Book of Acts records, “the disci¬ 
ples were first called Christians.” In Antioch the Gentile world 
first took notice of the little mission-fellowship that was des¬ 
tined to capture the loyalty of the Empire itself. 

The founding of the Church in Antioch was a historic 
moment, for the Christian converts there were not Jews but 
Gentiles, people from the wider Mediterranean world. In 
Antioch the mission overflowed the narrow bounds of Old 
Israel to proclaim that membership in the New Israel was the 
birthright of all mankind. Christianity discovered that it was 
a universal Faith, a Gospel for all men in all times. In St. 
Paul’s famous description: “By one Spirit we are all baptized 
into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles. . . There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
St. Paul clearly saw that the new Christian fellowship over¬ 
arched all human ties of family and race, class and nation, to 
unite men in the deeper bond of their unity as children of the 
One God and Father of us all. 

The struggle to realize this ideal born in Antioch was a long 
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one, for many Jewish Christians had grave doubts about ad¬ 
mitting Gentiles to the fellowship unless they should first 
undertake to observe the Jewish Law. At worst they felt that 
to become a Christian one must first become a Jew; at best 
they might admit Gentiles to some lower status in the Church. 
Signs of this controversy appear in many of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
for he, above all others, was the champion of the oneness of 
all men in Christ. The issue was a simple one: was there any 
qualification of nation or race, color or class, that affected 
one’s status as a member of the Christian fellowship? The 
answer was equally simple: the love of God for each of His 
children could not be so qualified, and in the end the univer¬ 
sality of the mission was recognized. 

Mission to the Empire 

Antioch is also memorable as the point of the beginning of 
St. Paul’s missionary journeys. Here to Antioch Paul came, 
after his conversion to Christianity, to become the tireless 
leader of the mission westwards. “I am,” he once said, “the 
Apostle of the Gentiles.” His lifelong work of preaching and 
teaching, traveling incessantly from one city to another, leav¬ 
ing behind him in each place a tiny new community of Chris¬ 
tians, gradually spread a network of churches from Antioch 
to Rome. He and his companions established the first churches 
in Asia Minor and thence he crossed into Greece. Ephesus, 
Thessalonica, Corinth, Athens, and finally Rome itself were 
all scenes of his ardent proclamation of the Gospel. 

St. Paul was not simply a missionary. He was the earliest 
teacher of Christian truths. The letters he wrote to the churches 
he founded, which are now among the Epistles of our New 
Testament, contain the first answers to many questions Chris¬ 
tians raised about their beliefs and practices. Among all the 
leaders of the Church in the first century, Christianity owes 
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its heaviest debt to the insight, devotion, and courage of this 
remarkable man. 

No other apostle has left behind him such a full written 
record of his activity as that which the Book of Acts and the 
Epistles give us about Paul. Yet others in these first years 
were spending their lives in much the same way in other re¬ 
gions of the Empire. We know much less about them. A frag¬ 
ment of early tradition, stubbornly rooted in some locality; a 
legend or two, behind which are some grains of fact; a sen¬ 
tence here and there in the writings of the early Fathers of 
the Church—these are all we have about the work of many 
of the apostles and their companions. St. Peter, we know, after 
visits to Antioch and perhaps Corinth, became with Paul the 
leader for many years of the Christians in Rome. So, too, St. 
John was the evangelist of parts of Asia Minor, settling per¬ 
haps in the end at Ephesus. But did St. Andrew go to Scythia, 
as tradition asserts, or St. Matthias to Ethiopia? Was St. Mat¬ 
thew in Pontus, St. Simon and St. Jude in Persia, St. Thomas 
in India, and St. Bartholomew in Armenia? However uncer¬ 
tain the stories of these apostolic travels might be, they serve 
to remind us of one important truth that we often forget. It 
was only one finger of the Christian mission that stretched out 
westwards with St. Paul and his company. Christianity pene¬ 
trated likewise into each of the ancient civilizations of the 
East, there establishing churches in what were then the richest 
and most populous centers of the Empire—indeed, reaching 
out even beyond its borders. 

“I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith.” So wrote St. Paul to Timothy, the com¬ 
panion whom he left in charge of some of his churches. And 
he charged him: “O Timothy, keep that which is committed 
to thy trust . . . fight the good fight of faith.” These words 
might have been written over all the work of the disciples in 
the first few years of the Christian mission. Before the first 
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century was out, a thin chain of little Christian communities 
stretched from the eastern deserts to the shores of Spain. Un¬ 
der the power of the Holy Spirit, men had witnessed, as the 
Lord had commanded them, “unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth.” There had come into being a Church destined to sur¬ 
vive the collapse of the Empire and to guide Europe into a 
new order. For two thousand years this Church has survived 
the rise and fall of kingdoms and societies of men, always 
seeking to be faithful to its mission and message, always pro¬ 
claiming the final fellowship of all men in Jesus Christ. 
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DAYS OF TRIAL AND GROWTH 


To be a faithful Christian in these early days was both 
difficult and dangerous. It was difficult because often in every¬ 
day life Christian ideals and Christian ways were opposed to 
the customs and beliefs of the peoples of the Roman Empire. 
Most trades and occupations, for example, were believed to 
be under the patronage of different pagan deities, and one 
could not engage in them without admitting a connection 
with these gods. Ordinary social occasions, as well as the im¬ 
portant civic festivals, often began with a prayer to gods. 
Though many of these acts in the ancient world were little 
more than a matter of form or old custom, yet they made 
a recognition of pagan deities that no devout Christian could 
make. Much of the ordinary life of a community, therefore, 
was closed to a Christian unless he compromised his allegiance 
to the One God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Christians shunned the theaters and playhouses with their 
immoral entertainments, nor could they approve the popular 
gladiatorial combats and blood sports of the arena where 
prisoners of war, slaves, criminals, and wild animals were 
forced to fight and kill each other for the amusement of the 
crowds. On all sides, from the inhuman treatment of slaves 
to the barbarous practice of exposing unwanted babies to die, 
Roman ways were at variance with Christian ideas of right 
and wrong and the respect for human life and personality 
that Christian love required. In such a world it was hard to 
be a Christian and to stand steadfast against the pressures of 
pagan society. 
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It was not only hard to be a Christian—it soon became 
dangerous. When Christians took less and less part in the life 
around them, holding themselves aloof from the vices and 
cruelties of society, conducting their meetings and services in 
secret, suspicion was naturally aroused against them. Both the 
authorities and the mobs became increasingly hostile toward 
a group they did not understand. For their refusal to take 
part in the worship of the temples, Christians were called 
atheists—people who worship no god at all. Because of their 
withdrawal from society they were thought to be enemies of 
mankind—people who hated all others outside their fellow¬ 
ship. Their secret meetings were the object of all kinds of false 
charges, from immorality to cannibalism. By the end of the 
first century, nearly every pagan hand was lifted against the 
Christian, and for more than two hundred years the Church 
lived under the threatening shadow of persecution. 

Persecution of the Christians 

Persecutions varied in force and extent. Sometimes they 
were harsher in one locality than another; often they were as 
much the work of rioting mobs as of the Roman magistrates. 
Nero’s persecution, for example, following the terrible fire of 
the year 64, was confined to Rome, but it took the lives of St. 
Peter and St. Paul among others. In the years 175 to 180 the 
persecution of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius was felt chiefly 
in Gaul, Asia Minor, and Rome, while that twenty years 
later exerted its severest force against the Church along the 
North African coasts. The terrible persecution of the Emperor 
Decius in the middle of the third century was empire-wide 
and felt more cruelly because of the forty years of compara¬ 
tive peace which preceded it. Yet its worst rigors lasted little 
more than a year, and again the threat diminished until the 
last persecution began some forty years later in the reign of 
the Emperor Diocletian. 
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Despite the uncertain character of the persecutions, how¬ 
ever, and perhaps even because of it, Christians in the Early 
Church lived for many generations under the danger of dis¬ 
covery and arrest, torture and death. No crime need be proved 
against a Christian; membership in the mission was enough. 
Non licet esse vos was the decree of the government: “It is not 
lawful for you to exist.” It was an attitude not far different 
from that of the anti-Christian totalitarian states of our own 
time, born of the fear that Christian ideals of freedom, truth, 
and justice are dangerous to their form of tyranny. 

While pagan mobs were frequently aroused against the 
Christians by fear or ignorance, the Roman authorities had 
other reasons for their decree against the followers of Christ. 
Disloyalty to Rome and the refusal of the proper duties of a 
good Roman citizen—these were the charges the magistrates 
laid upon Christians, and with good reason from their point 
of view. Christians were unwilling to take part in the popular 
worship of the Roman Emperor. They would not burn in¬ 
cense on the altars dedicated to the divinity of the Caesar. 
Such an act was the symbol that the highest loyalty of men 
was to the Empire and its Emperor. This kind of allegiance, 
Christians insisted, could be given only to God. All things, 
even Caesar and his Empire, were under the hand and judg¬ 
ment of Almighty God, and in His ways alone could society 
and the state be properly governed and ordered. So, in the 
end, the question became one that men have faced in one 
way or another all through the centuries: Christ or Caesar? 
Where does man’s highest loyalty belong? Here was the real 
question raised in the persecutions. The Christian answer was 
clearly and indelibly written in the blood of thousands of 
martyrs during the days of trial. 

Confessors and Martyrs 

There were two titles of supreme courage and honor in the 
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Early Church: Confessor, one who steadfastly confessed the 
faith of Christ Crucified, despite all the sufferings inflicted 
upon him; and Martyr, one who was burned, stoned, torn 
apart by wild beasts, or crucified in imitation of the Lord he 
would not deny. Among the many who bore these names, 
none is more often remembered than the aged St. Polycarp, 
Bishop of Smyrna, who was arrested and taken before the 
governor in A.D. 155. A contemporary description has come 
down to us of the scene in the stadium as Polycarp bore the 
insults of the pagan crowd. Before him stood the altar of the 
Emperor. “Swear by the divinity of Caesar,” urged the gov¬ 
ernor, and others took up the cry. “What harm is there in say¬ 
ing Lord Caesar? Swear by him . . . curse this Christ.” 

Polycarp looked at his persecutors with all the courage and 
strength of the Church embattled for its Lord and Master. 
This remarkable old man had talked in his youth with those 
who had known Jesus in Galilee, and he had been taught the 
ways of Christ by St.John himself in Asia Minor. “Eighty and 
six years have I served Him and He has done me no wrong,” 
he said. “How then can I blaspheme my King who has saved 
me?” Polycarp died in the stadium that day, and his last 
prayer became the petition of all Christians in the hour of test¬ 
ing: “Lord God Almighty, Father of Jesus Christ . . . may I 
be an acceptable sacrifice. I praise Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify 
Thee through Jesus Christ.” 

Forty years after this scene at Smyrna, one of the leaders of 
the Church in North Africa, a fiery Christian writer named 
Tertullian, flung his defiance at the persecutors: “Kill us, tor¬ 
ture us, condemn us, grind us to pieces . .. the more you mow 
us down, the thicker we rise up. The blood of the martyrs is 
a kind of seed. ...” Tertullian pictured the blood of those who 
died for Christ as the seed from which the Church grew—grew 
stronger, more numerous in its adherents, more valiant in its 
witness. Persecution increased the zeal of Christians, strength- 
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ened their bonds with each other, and redoubled their mis¬ 
sionary efforts. From each trial the Church emerged in greater 
strength. The heroism and self-sacrifice of the confessors and 
martyrs attracted more and more men and women to a Faith 
for which so many were ready to lay down their lives. 

In the end, persecution failed, defeated by the power of 
Christ in the hearts of thousands of ordinary people. Few could 
put it as well as St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch and friend of 
Polycarp, who went to his death with a passionate devotion 
that stirred all Asia Minor. His words aroused an echo in 
every Christian spirit: “Come fire, come cross, grapplings with 
wild beasts,” he wrote, “let the cruel torments of the devil 
come upon me, if only I may attain unto Jesus Christ.” 

When we catch such a glimpse of Ignatius’ devotion it is 
not hard to understand why the blood of the martyrs was 
truly the seed of the Church, for, amid all the hostility and 
persecution, the undiminished faith of Christians was rewarded 
by the rapid growth of the Church. Missionary activity was 
unceasing, and converts were drawn from all walks of life and 
every part of the Empire and the adjoining regions. In the 
very book in which Tertullian hurled his defiant challenge to 
the persecutors, he described the way in which the Christian 
Faith was penetrating lands beyond the reach of Roman rule. 

During the third century, from A.D. 200 to A.D. 300, 
Christian congregations were to be found, not only in all the 
chief centers of the Mediterranean world, but also far beyond 
the Graeco-Roman areas. Missionary travelers carried the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ eastward among the Syriac-speaking 
peoples of the Tigris-Euphrates valley and along the Persian 
borders, reaching as far north as the Caspian Sea, and touch¬ 
ing the coasts of India. Armenia, its early congregations 
strengthened by the work of St. Gregory the Illuminator (to 
this day the patron saint of the Armenian Church), became 
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the first country outside the Empire to be wholly Christian. 
In the West the Roman provincial settlements in Spain and 
Gaul each had its church, and between the years 175 and 200 
Christian communities appeared in Britain, newest and most 
distant province of the Empire in the West. 

Christianity in Roman Britain 

Christianity spread to the island of Britain in much the 
same way as it penetrated all areas of the Empire distant from 
Rome. Roman military campaigns in Britain began with the 
first landings we read about in 
Julius Caesar’s Gallic Wars , and by 
the time of the Emperor Claudius 
the province of Britannia had been 
formed in the area we now call 
England. The conquered Britons 
were Celts, cousins of the people 
dwelling in the Roman province of 
Gaul across the channel. Contacts 
between the two folk were increased 
after both became subject to 
Roman rule. Traders and mer¬ 
chants, travelers and colonists, 
soldiers and government officials— 
and among them all, Christians 
with their mission and message—crossed and recrossed the 
channel. With this traffic the Faith found its way into Britain. 

We do not know when the first Christian congregation was 
started in Britain. Legends grew up in later times to explain 
these unknown beginnings. The favorite story was the medieval 
tale ofjoseph of Arimathea, who gave his tomb for Jesus’ burial, 
and his companions. It was believed that they fled to Britain 
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with the Holy Grail, the cup used by Jesus and His disciples 
at the Last Supper and the object of the knightly search by 
the heroes of King Arthur’s Round Table. The Glastonbury 
thorn tree supposedly marked the spot where he and his com¬ 
pany established the first Christian settlement. However leg¬ 
endary such tales, they bear witness to the firm tradition of 
an ancient Christian settlement in the southwest of England. 
We learn from Tertullian and the writings of other Christian 
Fathers in the Mediterranean area that by the year 200 
Britain had its Church. The empire-wide persecutions of 
Decius and Diocletian were felt in England as elsewhere, and 
during the second of these persecutions St. Alban, the first 
martyr of the Church of England, was enrolled among the 
saints of our heritage. 
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MINISTRY AND ORGANIZATION 


As Christianity spread to the limits of Britain in the West 
and beyond the imperial borders in the East, more elaborate 
organization of the mission was made necessary by the vast 
increase in the number of churches. In the first century little 
organization had been required. Then each congregation or 
group of Christian households in a city, established by the 
efforts of traveling missionaries and apostles, was organized 
under its own ministers. Chief of these in each place was the 
bishop, appointed by the apostles or their companions, and 
regarded as the successor to the authority and tasks Christ 
had laid upon His apostles. 

From the letters of the two famous martyr-bishops of Asia 
Minor, Polycarp of Smyrna and Ignatius of Antioch, we learn 
that the bishop in these early days was the center of church life 
in each locality. He was the chief pastor and counsellor, shep¬ 
herd and ruler of the Christian flock—indeed, the very repre¬ 
sentative of Christ. “Reverence the bishop,” wrote St. Ignatius 
to the Christians at Ephesus, “as the Lord Himself.” It was 
the bishop who normally ministered the sacraments to the 
community, the celebrant not merely of Ordination, which 
has always been the bishop’s particular service, but of Holy 
Baptism and Holy Communion as well. This was possible, of 
course, when there was only one congregation in each place 
and each local church had its bishop. 

Two other kinds of ministers were ordained to assist the 
bishop. Each church had a group of elders or presbyters to 
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help administer the affairs of the mission. They formed a 
council of advice and assistance to the bishop. Each church, 
too, had a number of deacons, ministers especially charged 
with responsibility for the care of the sick and the poor. We 
should not, however, regard this early ministry as sharply 
defined by regulation or custom as the same ministry is in our 
Church today. There was a great deal of flexibility in the 
days of less rigid organization. From time to time in the first 
century, for example, other forms of ministry were recognized 
—prophets, teachers, evangelists admitted to apostolic author¬ 
ity, healers of the sick, interpreters of the Word of God—all 
showing in one way or another the power of the Holy Spirit 
for the upbuilding of the Church. After New Testament times 
these disappeared as separate ministries, their special voca¬ 
tions being exercised within the regular ministry of bishops, 
presbyters (soon also called priests), and deacons. 

These are the Holy Orders of that threefold ministry to 
which our Prayer Book refers when it is said in the Preface to 
the Ordinal that “from the Apostles’ time there have been 
these Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church, Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons.” These are the ministers still maintained in the 
ancient succession by those Churches of Christendom which 
are known as Catholic: the Eastern Orthodox, the Roman 
Catholic, the Old Catholic, and the various Churches of the 
Anglican Communion to which the Episcopal Church belongs. 

Today the ministers in the threefold order have somewhat 
different duties from their first predecessors. The beginnings 
of these changes came with the growth of the Church in the 
second and third centuries. As the number of Christian house¬ 
holds in and around a large city increased, for example, they 
could not easily be contained in a single congregation. The 
bishop, therefore, began to place outlying congregations in the 
care of his presbyters. He entrusted both his pastoral and 
sacramental duties to his priests. The result was that around 
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every populous center there grew up many Christian congre¬ 
gations, each, like our parishes, with its own clergy, while the 
bishop devoted himself more and more to the leadership and 
governance of the Church in the whole area. This was the be¬ 
ginning of what we now call the diocese, a group of churches 
in one territorial area, united by their obedience to and de¬ 
pendence upon a single bishop. It took many years for the 
diocese to become fully organized, but once it had happened, 
this grouping of parishes under their bishop continued to be 
the basic pattern of church organization through all the cen¬ 
turies. It is still characteristic of Catholic Churches today. 

The Unity of the Church 

There was no central governing authority at all in the 
Church in these early years. The scattered congregations 
around the shores of the Mediterranean were kept in close 
touch with each other by the fellowship among their bishops, 
for, like the apostles before them, the bishops were not merely 
local leaders but ministers of the whole Church as well. When 
questions arose over differences of custom and practice, it was 
often by agreement among the bishops that these were settled 
in accordance with the traditions the apostles had committed 
to the churches. Bishop Polycarp, for example, once paid a 
visit to Bishop Anicetus in Rome to discuss the proper way to 
determine the date of Easter Day. The traditions in this 
respect which Asia Minor had learned from St. John differed 
from those that Roman Christians had inherited from St. 
Peter and St. Paul. Such differences gradually disappeared, 
but in the early period considerable variety of custom was 
common. 

Another means of maintaining unity among the churches 
was by constant correspondence, and Christian literature of 
the first two centuries abounded in such epistles. Some of these 
letters, like those of St. Paul, were so highly regarded for their 
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apostolic authorship and authentic Christian teaching that 
they became part of our New Testament. Others, like the 
seven epistles of Bishop Ignatius of Antioch, or the letter of 
Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, or Bishop Polycarp to 
the Philippians, were read in the churches for many years 

and treated with a veneration akin 
to that given to the Scriptures. All 
this correspondence shows plainly 
the concern of local congregations 
for each other’s welfare and the 
maintenance of their unity in the 
truth of the Gospel. 

The unity of these early Chris¬ 
tians was their unity in one Faith. 
Commitment to the one Gospel of 
salvation through the life, death, 
and resurrection ofjesus Christ was 
the central bond of their common 
fellowship. As long as the apostles 
and their first companions were alive, the teachings of the Lord 
and the story of man’s redemption by the mighty acts of God 
in Christ were proclaimed in the voices of living men, wit¬ 
nesses to what God had done in Jesus. When in time, how¬ 
ever, the original apostles and their immediate disciples passed 
from the scene, their writings took the place of the words of the 
apostles themselves. These were the Gospels and Epistles of 
the New Testament. In these writings of Scripture the true 
Apostolic Tradition , as the original teaching of the apostles was 
called, could be found. 

There was also another place where the Apostolic Tradition 
could be found. This was in the Christian teaching preserved 
and handed down by the clergy and teachers in those local 
churches that had been established by apostles and given 
careful instruction by them in the Faith. The unity of faith 
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possessed by the early Christians was a unity in the same 
essential Christian beliefs and practices. These were zealously 
guarded and carefully taught, enshrined in the New Testa¬ 
ment writings, and handed on by the bishops. Part of their 
ministry was to preserve the Apostolic Tradition from error 
and misunderstanding. 

When we describe the Church today as Apostolic, which 
we do in our Creeds, we mean not only that it is the same fel¬ 
lowship in living succession from this Christian community of 
the earliest days, but also that it still preserves the original 
Apostolic Tradition, unchanged in its essentials—as the Prayer 
Book puts it, that “it continues stedfastly in the Apostles 5 
teaching . 55 

The Church in Different Regions 

Within the wide borders of the Roman Empire there were 
many different areas where people were united by similar ties 
of language, culture, race, and tribal origin. These regions 
were often the separate divisions of the Empire’s political 
system, and it was natural that the dioceses in each of these 
provinces should feel a special kinship. Their bishops met to¬ 
gether to make regulations for the better ordering of the 
Church in that region. Often the bishop of the most important 
city in each province, the one perhaps through which Chris¬ 
tianity had come to that area, was given special respect or a 
place of leadership. He became later known as the Metropoli¬ 
tan, or “Bishop of the Mother-City , 55 and was frequently called 
an Archbishop. While all bishops were equal as successors of 
the apostles, those in the chief centers of each province came 
to exercise the greatest authority. 

Just as the groups of local churches became loosely organ¬ 
ized in these provinces—Britain, Gaul, Spain, North Africa, 
Italy, Greece, and so on—so each of the provinces looked 
toward one of the four major cities of the ancient world: 
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Antioch, Alexandria, Rome, and Constantinople. In time 
these became the four great centers of the Early Church, their 
bishops often being called Patriarchs, a word meaning “Ruling- 
Father,” and commonly known as Popes. The rise of these cities 
to patriarchal eminence was due to a number of factors: their 
size and political importance in the Empire, their activity as 
flourishing centers of Christian learning and missionary effort, 
and the ancient traditions of apostolic foundation which three 
of them—Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome—cherished. 

There was still another reason for the natural importance 
of these great cities among Christians. Each one was the heart 
of one of the larger divisions among the different peoples of 
the Roman Empire. As the Church grew stronger and more 
numerous in each region it was affected by the language, 
customs, and general outlook of the peoples. Antioch was the 
home of Syrian Christianity in the Near East, while Alexan¬ 
dria was the chief city of North Africa’s Egyptian Christian¬ 
ity. Constantinople was the heart of Greek Christianity, and 
Rome was the center of the Latin Christianity of the West. 
When we learn later of the first serious divisions in Christen¬ 
dom, it is important to remember that differences already 
existed among the peoples of these separated regions. Division 
was caused perhaps as much by the wide differences between 
Latin and Greek, Syrian and Egyptian areas, where the 
Church had made itself at home in the local language and 
customs, as by any of the ecclesiastical quarrels and contro¬ 
versies that sprang up among them. 
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CONSTANTINE AND THE HOUR 
OF TRIUMPH 


In the year 303 the Emperor Diocletian launched the last 
official persecution of the Christians. For nearly eight years 
the pagan rulers of the Empire made their final attempts to 
root out a Faith which now commanded the loyalty of many 
thousands of their subjects. Church buildings were torn down, 
clergy were forced to hand the Scriptures and sacred vessels 
over to destruction, bishops and leading Christians were tor¬ 
tured and imprisoned. But it was to no avail. The Christian 
minority was far too strong and too firmly sustained by cour¬ 
age and devotion to be suppressed by Diocletian. 

The final persecution was neither continuous nor every¬ 
where of equal severity. This was partly because many men 
in high political office were Christians or sympathetic to 
Christianity, and partly due to the strife that broke out among 
the Roman generals who tried to make themselves emperors 
in these years. Diocletian had divided the Empire into eastern 
and western halves, each with two further divisions. In these 
parts he shared his imperial authority with others, in order 
both to govern the vast area more efficiently and to defend its 
borders more firmly against the attacks of the Germanic 
peoples in the North and the Persians in the East. After his 
abdication, his associate rulers turned their armies against 
one another in their attempts to gain sole power for themselves. 
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Constantine and the Cross 

In A.D. 312 the vigorous and able general Constantine, chief 
claimant to the imperial crown in the West, marched from 
Britain toward Rome. At a place called Milvian Bridge he 
came face to face with the armies of his rival contender 
Maxentius. Here Constantine, who was brought up under 
Christian influences, was said to have beheld the famous 
vision of a shining cross in the noonday sky, with the gleam¬ 
ing words “By this sign conquer.” Convinced that the Chris¬ 
tian God was directing him, Constantine ordered the emblems 
of Christ to be placed on his banners and the shields of his 
soldiers as he led his troops into battle. His victory at Milvian 
Bridge won him the imperial throne and brought Christianity 
to its hour of triumph in the Roman world. 

Constantine believed that the God of the Christians had 
given him the victory. Though he was not baptized until some 
years later, he at once took Christianity under his protection 
and made himself the guardian and patron of the Church. 
Persecution was halted, Church property was restored, churches 
were rebuilt by imperial order, and Christianity was treated 
as the favored religion of the Empire. Christian symbols were 
retained on the Roman battle standards and soon appeared 
on the new imperial coins. Members of the Church were wel¬ 
comed to offices and responsibilities in the government. Clergy 
were given all the special privileges hitherto enjoyed by pagan 
priests, while bishops were accorded the respect shown to 
high officers of state. Little by little, Constantine’s edicts and 
laws, especially those regulating the social and moral life of 
the people, were brought to accord with Christian ideals and 
standards, and from every side the Church received gifts and 
endowments of money, lands, and buildings. 

To the Christians it was the supreme triumph. After more 
than two hundred years of struggle the Empire had finally 
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embraced the Cross. Christ had won over Caesar. It is no 
wonder that Christians hailed Constantine as a deliverer sent 
by God. Constantine’s recognition offered an alliance between 
the Empire and the Faith. The Church willingly accepted it, 
and within a few decades Christianity and paganism had 
changed places. Gradually the old temples were deserted and 
closed, pagan priesthoods of the various cults and shrines were 
disbanded, and under Constantine’s successors the day came 
when it was as unlawful to indulge in pagan worship as it 
once had been to be a Christian. 

While later in life Constantine became a sincere believer, 
at first he seems to have chosen Christianity as the Empire’s 
religion because he thought it would be of use to him. The 
Emperor was wise enough to realize that the peoples of differ¬ 
ent backgrounds, races, and languages who formed the Em¬ 
pire’s vast population needed some deeper common loyalty to 
bind them together than the political allegiance he enforced 
upon them as their ruler. Something more was necessary to 
create a real unity of spirit, for example, among folk as diverse 
as the newest Roman provincials in the far North, scarcely a 
step from the savagery of the forests, and the inhabitants of 
the older provinces of the East, inheritors of a civilization 
more ancient than that of Rome itself. Constantine believed 
that Christianity could provide a common faith for all his 
subjects. This in turn would help hold their loyalty to an Em¬ 
pire allied with their Church. 

In this belief Constantine was both right and ^rong. He 
was right in recognizing that faith in Jesus Christ unites men 
in a fellowship deeper than any ties of race, nation, or color; 
he was wrong in supposing that Christianity could be used to 
bolster up men’s loyalty to the Empire itself. But this helps us 
to understand why Constantine and the emperors who fol¬ 
lowed him were alarmed by disagreements and disputes among 
Christians. Such differences threatened the peace and unity of 
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the Church. This seemed to them in turn to endanger the peace 
and unity of the Empire. Hence they often interfered in the 
Church to settle disputes hastily, and even forcibly, sometimes 
with less concern for Christian truth than for peace at any 
price in the Empire. 

The Church and the Empire 

Despite the willingness of the Church to accept an alliance 
with the Empire, Christianity did not allow itself to become 
simply an official Roman religion under imperial control. The 

ancient Catholic Church firmly 
maintained itself as a distinct so¬ 
ciety within the Empire, a position 
the Church has always claimed in 
any state. It had its own regulations 
and laws, called canons, adminis¬ 
tered by its own bishops and clergy, 
and governing the lives of all Chris¬ 
tians. The Empire supported and 
enforced the Church’s laws as well 
as its own. This was thought to be 
the proper duty of a Christian gov¬ 
ernment; but the Church insisted 
that in all matters of its own faith, 
st. Ambrose worship, and discipline its own 

canons were supreme. 

The chief defender of these Christian liberties in the West 
was St. Ambrose, a high official in the Roman civil service, 
who was chosen Bishop of Milan in the year 373 by popular 
acclaim. Milan was then more important than Rome from 
the military point of view, being better located for the defense 
of the northwestern borders of the Empire. Ambrose became 
famous for his preaching, teaching, and encouragement of 
Christian devotion. His words are still on our lips today for 
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our Hymnal contains a number of songs of prayer he com¬ 
posed and taught his people. 

Zealous in defending the Church from all error and inter¬ 
ference, Ambrose demonstrated both his own courage and the 
Church’s insistence on freedom in his conflict with the Em¬ 
peror Theodosius I. Theodosius was an ardent Christian and 
a fine soldier. His great weakness was a violent and uncon¬ 
trollable temper. When a rioting mob in Thessalonica mur¬ 
dered the imperial governor of that city, Theodosius took a 
terrible revenge. His troops slaughtered seven thousand help¬ 
less inhabitants, a crime that shocked both Christians and 
pagans. Ambrose at once called upon the Emperor to make 
public confession and repentance of his sin. He met Theodo¬ 
sius face to face, refusing to allow him to receive Holy Com¬ 
munion until he had acknowledged his guilt and sorrow. 

Ambrose’s firm stand was a symbol of the freedom the 
Church in the West was to insist upon down through all the 
centuries that followed. No man, not even the Emperor, could 
be above the Church’s law. The Emperor’s Christian duty was 
to protect the Church, guarding its faith and liberties, sup¬ 
porting the powers and privileges of its clergy. In return, 
Christians were bound to be good and loyal subjects of such a 
ruler. But an emperor, like his humblest subject, must not defy 
the laws of the Church, for no man on earth could stand out¬ 
side the judgment of God. When Theodosius confessed his 
wrong and made humble repentance it was an admission from 
the side of the Empire that the Church had a right to impose 
Christian obligations upon all men, high and low alike. 

Greek East and Roman West 

In the eastern half of the Empire, however, these matters 
took a different turn. The Emperor Constantine had moved 
the official capital city from Rome to the little town of 
Byzantium on the shores of the Bosphorus, naming it Con- 
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stantinople—the city we now call Istanbul. There he built up 
the great metropolis which was to be the chief Christian and 
imperial center of the Eastern Empire for over eleven hun¬ 
dred years. It was soon called New Rome, and its bishop be¬ 
came, like the bishop of Old Rome, a patriarch or pope. 

This move had two very important results. First, it helped 
the Church to win the liberties Ambrose fought for in the 
West. With the Emperor gone to Constantinople, the Bishop 
of Rome became the chief personage in the old capital. Grad¬ 
ually people in the West came to look to the Pope as they had 
once looked to the Emperor. The fact that the Emperor lived 
in the East made it easy for him to control the Church and 
its patriarch there. The easterners were not disturbed over 
this, for in the oriental provinces of the Empire men were 
long accustomed to treat their kings as bearing God’s own 
authority. In Constantinople, therefore, the Emperor was re¬ 
garded as a sacred monarch, responsible for the welfare of the 
Church as well as the State. Thus, while in the West the 
Church and the Empire lived in an alliance, each admitting 
the other’s proper authority, in the East the Church came 
much more under the Emperor’s control, with patriarchs and 
bishops responsible to him. This contrast is shown in the 
victory of Ambrose in Milan and the defeat of his contem¬ 
porary, St.John Chrysostom, in Constantinople.John Chry¬ 
sostom, an eloquent preacher, author of the last prayer in 
Morning and Evening Prayer in our Prayer Book, was 
Patriarch of Constantinople. When he attempted to enforce 
the laws of the Church upon the court and people of that 
city, sternly rebuking their vice and wickedness, the authori¬ 
ties banished him. A bishop more subservient to the imperial 
court was put in his place. 

The second important result of Constantine’s transfer of the 
capital from Rome to Constantinople was that it helped to fix 
firmly the division between East and West that Diocletian 
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had first made in the Empire. Though men still spoke of a 
single Empire, with eastern and western rulers sharing the 
imperial power, in fact a permanent separation existed. Rome 
was the capital of the West, including the provinces of Britain, 
Gaul, Spain, Germany, North Africa, Italy, and the Dalma¬ 
tian coast. Constantinople was the capital of the East, where 
Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, and the provinces of Syria and 
the Near East were all ruled from New Rome. 

The effect of the separation upon the Church was to widen 
the differences of spirit, custom, and usage already existing 
between the Roman West and the Greek East. Roman Chris¬ 
tianity, with its sturdy independence of the state, the rising 
power of its Pope, its Latin language and old Roman tradi¬ 
tions, and its practical emphasis on the Christian life as one 
of obedience and duty, reflected the spirit of western peoples. 
Eastern Christianity, in contrast, retained its inseparable con¬ 
nection with the Emperor, and possessed far greater variety 
in its church life. Each of its important centers—Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Constantinople—reflected a Christianity that 
had its roots respectively in Syrian, Egyptian, and Greek 
thought. 

Moreover, the spirit of Eastern Orthodoxy, as it came to be 
called, was markedly different from that of Latin Catholicism. 
Eastern Christianity fostered a mystical devotion and a far 
more philosophic approach to Christian truth. In time, cus¬ 
toms, ways of worship, even the canon law of the Church be¬ 
came different among Eastern Orthodox peoples. Their clergy, 
for example, except bishops and monks, were allowed to 
marry, while in the West the rule of celibacy was finally en¬ 
forced. Their feast and fast days, the elaborate rites and cere¬ 
monies of their services, their holy paintings and sacred icons, 
and the very architecture of their churches were peculiar to 
the East. No Eastern Orthodox archbishop ever came to have 
the power later wielded in the West by the Pope in Rome, 
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though the Patriarch of Constantinople was honored as first 
and foremost among them. With all these increasing differ¬ 
ences it is surprising that Eastern and Western Christianity 
held together so long. Final separation between the Catholic 
Church of western Europe and the Eastern Orthodox Churches 
did not come until the year 1054. The story of that separation 
belongs to the history of the Middle Ages, but it is important 
to remember that its roots lie back in the division between the 
Roman West and the Greek East in the last years of the 
Empire. 
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GREEDS AND COUNCILS 


Men live by what they believe to be true—by their creed, for 
the Latin word credo means “I believe.” The earliest creed on 
Christian lips was a simple one: “Jesus is the Lord.” When St. 
Philip asked the Ethiopian at the moment of his baptism if he 
believed in Christ, the answer was, “I believe that Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God.” 

This is the core of the Gospel message. Christians came to 
believe and proclaim this because of their experience of Jesus. 
By it they meant that God acted in a unique way in and 
through Jesus Christ. In Him the Son of God came down 
from heaven and lived a human life, humbling himself to 
man’s temptations and tragedies, suffering human pain and 
sorrow, even enduring the experience of death that overtakes 
all men. But from death He rose again to live, victorious over 
all the struggles of human life. He won this victory in that 
manhood He shares with us, and so we find Him our Com¬ 
panion in all that life brings to us. He is, we say, our Redeemer 
—the one who brings us back to God, whose love strengthens 
and supports us in our weakness. 

All this is what the first Christians meant by saying that 
Jesus is the Lord, our Saviour and Redeemer. In many ways 
this is not what we usually think of as a creed. It does 
not answer all the questions men have about the mysteries of 
the universe, nor does it tell us much about God apart from 
the love He shows us in His Son Jesus Christ. It says nothing 
directly about loving our neighbor, nor how men should live 
in this world. 
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The reason for this is simple. The Christian creed is not a 
summary of the highest thoughts men have had about God, 
nor is it a list of ideals by which men should strive to live. In¬ 
stead, it is the affirmation of something that actually happened, 
something God has done once and for all in history. The 
creed is the record of events that have taken place, a chapter 
from a history book, so to speak, not from a philosophy text, 
and the Christian belief is that because of these events all 
human life is different. For the events that the creed proclaims 
not only happened once in history. They also happen again 
in our experience when we encounter the love of God in Jesus 
Christ. When a Christian says “I believe,” he is responding in 

faith to what God has done, putting 
himself in the hands of a Companion 
and a Saviour, Jesus Christ. From 
Him we not only learn how to be¬ 
have in this world, but also find the 
strength or grace to live that way. 

The Faith of the Incarnation 

The center of all Christian Faith 
is Jesus Christ. The experience of 
the early Christians was that when 
man is closest to God he is always in 
the company of Jesus of Nazareth. 

THE RISEN LORD , , / . . . 

I hey could explain this experience 
only by speaking of the Incarnation , a word that means becoming 
flesh. The Son of God became incarnate in Jesus Christ, or as 
St.John’s Gospel says, “The Word became flesh.” The Son of 
God had become man. No matter how difficult this was to 
explain, there was no other way of saying that when they were 
with Christ they were in the very presence of God Himself. 

But this belief left many questions to be explored. For ex¬ 
ample, how can we speak of God the Father and of God the 
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Son when there is but one God? And the Holy Spirit, inspirer 
and strengthener of men, what is His relation to the Father 
and the Son? What does it mean to speak of Jesus as “the Son of 
God made man”? How can He be both man and God? These 
were questions with which a long line of Christian thinkers 
wrestled in the ancient Church, and while we come to know 
Christ in the end by faith, their writings help us from time to 
time to understand a little better the mystery of God’s acts 
for us. 

Christians sometimes disagreed about the proper answer to 
the questions raised by their experience of Jesus Christ, and 
amid their controversies the first brief creed was expanded to 
guard against false teaching. The words “Maker of Heaven 
and Earth,” for example, became part of the creed to protect 
Christian belief from the pagan notion that the created nat¬ 
ural world was evil, the domain of lesser gods from which the 
god of the spiritual realm would set men free. For the Chris¬ 
tian there could be no lesser gods but only the one Creator 
and Redeemer, Lord of all existence. Again, the words “Born 
of the Virgin Mary, Suffered under Pontius Pilate, Was cruci¬ 
fied, dead, and buried” put beyond all question the belief that 
the humanity of the Son of God was real and complete. He 
became truly man, subject to all human pain and suffering. 
He did not, as some people under pagan influence thought, 
assume merely the outward guise or appearance of manhood. 
Such an idea would have taken Jesus out of human life and 
history and made Him the legendary hero of a kind of “once- 
upon-a-time” fairy tale. 

The Formation of Our Creeds 

In this way the Apostles’ Creed, as we know it now, grad¬ 
ually took shape. It was a brief summary of the authentic 
Christian Gospel entrusted to the churches by the apostles 
and their companions. Very early in the life of the Church, 
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short creeds similar to our Apostles’ Greed were in use every¬ 
where, generally recited as a confession of faith by those about 
to be baptized. We still have in our Prayer Book a reminder 
of this ancient use of the creed when the person about to 
receive Holy Baptism is asked: “Dost thou believe all the 
Articles of the Christian Faith as contained in the Apostles’ 
Creed?” For a long time the exact wording of these baptismal 
creeds differed from one locality to another, but their mean¬ 
ing was the same. Our form of the Apostles’ Creed is the one 
that finally came to be used all through the West. 

The formation of the Nicene Creed, the longer creed famil¬ 
iar to us in the service of Holy Communion, was a more 
dramatic story. Soon after the Roman government recognized 
Christianity, a violent dispute broke out among Christians in 
the East over the right way to think about the relation of 
Jesus to God. A priest of Alexandria named Arius presented 
a picture of Christ that was easy for pagans to accept. The 
Christ of Arius was more than mortal man but less than God 
Himself. He was, in fact, a kind of intermediate being, neither 
fully divine nor completely human. The pagan world was 
quite accustomed to belief in beings who represented the un¬ 
known God. This was the way they thought about Mithras, a 
sun-god. So many understood Arius’ teaching about Christ. 

St. Athanasius, a young scholar of Alexandria and shortly to 
become its bishop, saw plainly the dangers in Arius’ teaching. 
Unless Christ shared fully in the natures of both God and man, 
unless He was truly the Son of God in human life, he would 
be made something close to a demi-god of pagan mythology. 
God is one, taught Athanasius, and His one being is shared 
by the Father who is Lord of all creation, the Son who lived 
a human life for us, and the Spirit who inspires and strength¬ 
ens us. This is what we mean when we speak of the Holy 
Trinity. 
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Nicea and the Great Councils 

Arius 5 ideas were spread vigorously by his friends, becom¬ 
ing popular among those who found it easier to understand 
Christianity in semi-pagan terms. The resulting disputes in 
the eastern half of the Empire inevitably came to the atten¬ 
tion of the Emperor Constantine. It is doubtful that the 
Emperor understood the meaning of the disagreement, but he 
was deeply concerned lest division among Christians imperil 
the unity of his Empire. Determined to settle the matter, he 
summoned the bishops and leaders of the Church to meet to¬ 
gether in a solemn council at Nicea, near Constantinople, in 
the year 325. Heretofore bishops in different regions had met 
together in small local councils, but never had there been a 
gathering representing all Christendom. The Council of Nicea 
was the first of the great ecumenical or worldwide councils of 
the Church. 

The General Council provided a way of governing an Em¬ 
pire-wide Church as well as settling matters of doctrinal dis¬ 
pute. The ancient Church was truly episcopal , that is, its highest 
governing body was a representative council of bishops from all 
Christendom. Supported by the power of the Emperor, the 
decisions of General Councils came to be regarded as binding 
everywhere, not only in matters of creed but also in many 
points of Church law and practice. For some centuries the 
General Council remained the supreme authority in the 
Church, only to be gradually submerged in the West by the 
increasing power of the Roman Pope in the early Middle 
Ages. In the Eastern Orthodox Churches the supremacy of 
the General Council has remained until the present day, and 
at the time of the Reformation many Christians in the West 
appealed again to this ancient practice of government by the 
bishops. 
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Three hundred and eighteen bishops met at Nicea in 325 
to settle the question of Arius’ teaching. Presided over by the 
Emperor Constantine himself, the Council elaborated a creed 
making it impossible to hold the Arian views. This is our 
Nicene Creed, used today in the form in which it was en¬ 
dorsed by a second General Council held at Constantinople 
in the year 381. Its phrases safeguarded the full divinity of 
the Son of God. We believe Him to be “God of [from] God... 
Very God of [from] Very God ... Being of one substance with 
the Father.” Christ is one with God Himself. 

Controversy did not end at Nicea. For nearly another cen¬ 
tury men struggled with the question of how both the human 
and the divine natures could be united in Jesus Christ. No 
explanation could completely embrace the mystery of God’s 
act in His Incarnation, but the Church held firmly to the 
Faith which Christian experience demanded. The Son of God 
is not only one with God, but one with us also. As the bishops 
at the fourth General Council held at Chalcedon in 451 put 
it: “Therefore, following the holy fathers, we all with one 
accord teach men to acknowledge . . . our Lord Jesus Christ 
. .. truly God and truly man ... of one substance with the 
Father as regards His Godhead, and at the same time of one 
substance with us as regards His manhood.” Though the 
creed could not explain the ways of God, it could and did 
assert the truth upon which man’s faith in Jesus Christ rested. 
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SACRAMENTS AND SERVICES 


It is difficult to imagine ourselves living in the ancient 
world. Daily life was so different from what we now know 
that it is often hard to realize that people in the Roman Em¬ 
pire were much like men and women in all ages of history. 
Yet if we could be transported back through the centuries 
there is one place where we might suddenly feel at home. 
That is with the early Christians in their worship. 

The Christian church building in the Roman world, with 
its rows of pillars supporting a roof open in the center to the 
sky, would seem strange to us until we remembered that it 
was simply the great hall or atrium of a large Roman house. 
A dais with the bishop’s chair faced the hall at one end, be¬ 
hind a stone table, around which the presbyters flanked the 
bishop in a semi-circle. The people stood within the hall, men 
on one side and women on the other. The intoning of the 
scriptural lessons, the chanting of the Psalms, the use of the 
Greek language—for Greek persisted as the language of serv¬ 
ices in the West for nearly two centuries—and the variety 
and complexity of the service, were combined with an atmos¬ 
phere of simplicity, naturalness, and quiet devotion. It might 
be some time before we realized that the flowing robes of the 
clergy were simply the ordinary everyday clothes of the Ro¬ 
man citizen. But when the deacons spread a white cloth over 
the stone table and the people brought up their offerings of 
bread and wine, when the bishop stepped forward to recall 
the command of Jesus at the Last Supper and to offer thanks- 
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giving and blessing over the bread and wine, then our sense 
of strangeness would disappear. When the bishop said, “Lift 
up your hearts,” we should be ready to answer with the 
Christians of seventeen centuries ago, “We lift them up unto 
the Lord.” We should be at home in this ancient act of Chris¬ 
tian worship, the Holy Communion or Eucharist. 

The reason, of course, that we are able to share this com¬ 
panionship with the early Christians is that our Prayer Book 
has brought to us those Christian services that have continued 
through the ages. Underneath all the changes of language, 
use, and custom, the main elements of Christian services and 
sacraments have remained the same. 

Early Christian Hours of Prayer 

The first Christians were Jews, many of them brought up in 
the Sabbath worship of the synagogues. Their services in¬ 
cluded readings from the Old Testament, songs of praise from 
the Psalms, and the recitation of prayers in which all took 
part. Quite naturally, when they became Christians they con¬ 
tinued these forms of devotion, both privately and in corporate 
worship. The Old Testament was clothed with new meaning 
as they understood its prophecies to be fulfilled in Jesus Christ. 
To these Scriptures were added the Gospels and Epistles of the 
New Testament. Daily prayer was still composed of Scripture 
reading, psalm recitation, and prayers of intercession and 
thanksgiving. “At the hour of cock-crowing,” ordered an 
ancient regulation, “let the presbyters, subdeacons and readers 
assemble in the church daily, together with the whole people, 
and betake themselves to devotion, to psalmody, the reading 
of the Scriptures and prayers.” 

Such services were held first at the natural hours for daily 
prayer, morning and evening, with shorter devotions at noon. 
By the fourth century they became more frequent, especially 
after the recognition of Christianity gave freedom for public 
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services. Seven brief services of lessons, psalms and prayer be¬ 
came customary in the Church, largely because of their use 
in the monasteries and convents where, as we shall see later, 
they formed the central offering of worship on the part of the 
monastic community. For the ordinary Christian, these simple 
services continued as private devotions and were part of the 
public worship he joined in his church. They are still familiar 
to us in the Prayer Book services of Morning and Evening 
Prayer where we, as the ancient rule ordered, betake ourselves 
“to devotion, to psalmody, the reading of the Scriptures and 
prayers.” 


The Holy Communion 

Within the framework of these 
hours of daily prayer were the 
distinctive sacramental services of 
the Christian fellowship. From the 
beginning the chief act of worship 
for all Christians was the Holy 
Communion, called in the Book 
of Acts “the breaking of bread,” 
and done as the Lord Jesus had 
commanded, “in remembrance 
of Me.” The Book of Acts records that the first Christians 
“continued stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, 
and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” A little later 
St. Luke tells us that this was the principal act of Sunday 
worship, for it was “upon the first day of the week, when the 
disciples came together to break bread” that St. Paul preached 
to them. 

One of the first accounts of the celebration of the Holy 
Communion in the Early Church is that given by St. Justin 
Martyr about the year 150. He was a contemporary of Bishop 
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Polycarp, and like him became a martyr for the Faith. Justin 
is describing Christian practices for the non-Christian reader. 
He says: 

On the day called Sunday, all who live in towns or in the 
country assemble in one place, and the memoirs of the 
Apostles or the writings of the Prophets are read.... 

When the reader has ended, the President instructs and en¬ 
courages the people to practice the truths contained in the 
Scripture readings. Then we all stand up and offer prayer 
together; and, as I mentioned before, when we have con¬ 
cluded, bread is brought, with wine and water. And the 
President likewise offers up prayer and thanksgivings accord¬ 
ing to his ability, and the people assent Amen. Then follows 
the distribution of the Eucharistic elements and the partak¬ 
ing by all; and which are also carried and ministered by the 
deacons to those absent. . . . 

We hold our common assembly on Sunday because it is the 
first day . . . the same day Jesus Christ our Saviour rose 
from the dead... . 

It is clear from Justin’s description that all the prayers of 
the Eucharist have not yet become the same everywhere. Jus¬ 
tin’s “President,” the officiating minister, offers the thanksgiv¬ 
ings “according to his ability,” that is, in his own words. But 
the main outline is the service with which we are familiar to¬ 
day: prayer, reading and instruction, the offering, followed by 
the consecration of the bread and wine in thanksgiving, and 
climaxed in the communion of the people. 

This Divine Liturgy, as it was often called, slowly became 
fixed in its words and actions. As we might expect, knowing 
the influence and importance of the great centers of Christian¬ 
ity in the ancient world, there was considerable variety for a 
long time. The Eastern forms of service were slightly different 
in Antioch, in Alexandria, and in Constantinople. The shorter 
and simpler Western forms existed in several variations, the 
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most important of which was the service in use at Rome. In 
Western Europe this later became the most familiar form of 
the medieval Mass. 

The Sacrament of Baptism 

Holy Baptism, the service of initiation into the Christian 
fellowship, was the other great sacramental service of the 
Early Church. It might be conducted with the simplicity we 
see in the baptisms recorded in the New Testament or with 
rites far more elaborate than those to which we are now 
accustomed. A ceremony full of drama and symbol was com¬ 
mon in the year 200. The service then included both Baptism 
and the laying-on-of-hands that we know as Confirmation. 
The two services were generally one in the Early Church. It 
was performed with a stately ceremony that emphasized the 
solemn meaning, for Baptism was not simply the sign of cleans¬ 
ing that it had been in Jewish use. It was a dramatic setting 
forth of the experience of new birth in Christ that came to 
every Christian. In this action, by God’s grace a boy or girl, 
man or woman was received into the household of faith—the 
Church where the very life of Christ was shared. 

Candidates for Baptism in the Early Church were given 
long instruction, sometimes as much as three years. At the 
end came a period of fasting and often a night of prayer before 
the service itself. At the Baptism, which generally took place 
at dawn on Easter or Pentecost, the candidate disrobed and 
stood with the presbyters, ready to descend into the font or 
pool of blessed water. Here, after the lessons and canticles, he 
renounced his paganism—Satan and all his works—and re¬ 
ceived the first anointing with oil. Then, stepping down into 
the font, he was asked the three questions of the baptismal 
creed, while with each answer he was immersed or the water 
of Baptism was poured upon him: 
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Dost thou believe in God the Father Almighty? I believe. 

Dost thou believe in Christ Jesus, the Son of God, who was 
born by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, and was dead and buried, and rose 
again the third day, alive from the dead, and ascended into 
heaven, and sat at the right hand of the Father, and will 
come to judge the living and the dead? I believe. 

Dost thou believe in the Holy Ghost; in the holy church, and 
the resurrection of the flesh? I believe. 

This was what we have already seen to be the ancient form 
of our Apostles’ Creed, dating from the second century and 
used as a declaration of faith by those baptized. Coming up 
from the water, the new-made Christian was anointed with 
the symbolic oil of thanksgiving, clothed in white garments, 
and brought before the bishop to receive the laying-on-of- 
hands and the gift of the Holy Spirit. He was blessed by the 
bishop with the sign of the cross on his forehead, receiving 
finally the kiss of peace. He sipped from a cup of milk and 
honey, the symbol of this foretaste of heaven, and at the 
Eucharist which followed he received the Sacrament of the 
Holy Communion for the first time. 
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How may one live a perfect Christian life in this world? 
How can a man obey every command of Jesus in the midst of 
a world only partly Christian? These questions loomed large 
to the early Christians, especially during the last half of the 
third century when thousands of converts swelled the ranks of 
Church people. Back in the beginning, when the followers of 
Christ were but a tiny minority of the Empire’s population, 
Christians could hold themselves aloof from the pagan world, 
seeking to live the Christian life apart from society. But when 
numbers of converts became overwhelming, and particularly 
after the Empire had accepted Christianity and the majority 
of its citizens at least claimed to be Christians, these questions 
stirred the consciences of many men and women. 

Flight to the Desert 

Hundreds of earnest Christians were not easily persuaded 
that the Church had triumphed over the Empire. On the 
contrary, they thought that the Empire had captured the 
Church. They feared the influence of the world within the 
Church. Was not the Church now more wealthy and worldly? 
they asked. Was not the emperor allowed to interfere in its 
affairs? Were not people more ready to call themselves Chris¬ 
tians than to live strictly by Christ’s standards? 

It seemed to these stern-minded folk that the alliance with 
the Empire had brought compromise with the ways of the 
world. This, they thought, should not be endured. Renouncing 
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both the world and the Church, therefore, they sought to live 
the perfect Christian life in the solitude of distant and remote 
areas. So began the flight of thousands of zealous Christians 
from the cities and crowded centers to become hermits and 
monks, first in the Egyptian deserts and later in many wild 
regions around the Mediterranean basin. Their motto was 
the command of Jesus: “Sell whatsoever thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and 
come, take up the cross, and follow me” The famous St. 
Anthony was among the best known of their heroic leaders. 
Seeking solitude in the mountains that face the Red Sea, the 
site of his monastery may still be seen. There hundreds fol¬ 
lowed him, inspired to a devotion that bordered upon the 
fanatic. His Life , written by his friend St. Athanasius, the 
champion of the Nicene Creed, continued to bring his influ¬ 
ence to many long after his death. 

Incredible hardships, loneliness, and self-imposed disciplines 
were embraced by these early monks in their search for holi¬ 
ness. Indeed, some of them carried their self-denial and aus¬ 
terity to extremes that were more like pagan religious excesses 
than Christian self-discipline. But this early monasticism was, so 
to speak, experimental. A sense of balance soon asserted itself. 
Gradually the solitary cells of the hermits gave way to groups 
of men, and later women, living in community with each 
other. There they shared a common life of prayer, discipline, 
and service, united in their devotion to the ideal of holiness 
and obedient to the rule of their monastery or convent. 

The Monks and Their Influence 

This was the beginning of that special Christian vocation 
known in later times as the religious life , in contrast to the 
secular life of ordinary clergy and church people in the world. 
At its highest the monastic life was a way of self-denial, de¬ 
voted to the glory of God and to the service of mankind that 
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He commands. In the monastic life men and women tried to 
bear witness to the perfection towards which Jesus commanded 
His followers to strive, and ever since the days of St. Anthony 
and the first hermits in the desert this kind of life has been 
one part of the total Christian vocation. Communities of those 
who have dedicated themselves completely to God have al¬ 
ways held before others the ideals of brotherhood, self-sacri¬ 
fice, and service that should mark all Christian life. 

As monastic establishments increased in the East and 
slowly spread to the West, all the while exploring the way of 
holiness, they were exceedingly influential upon the very 
Church from which the hermits had fled. Spiritual influence 
was their first form of service. Their regular and frequent 
hours of prayer helped to shape the customs of worship in 
ordinary life, and their strict disciplines and ideals of self- 
denial strengthened both clergy and people in the sacrifices 
demanded of all Christians. Most of the important bishops 
and leaders of the Church in the last days of the Roman Empire 
and the early Middle Ages were either themselves monks or 
ardent supporters of the religious life. St. Jerome, St. Athana¬ 
sius, and St. Augustine all encouraged the monastic life in the 
West; St. Basil of Caesarea and St. John Chrysostom assisted 
its spread through the Eastern Empire. 

The Benedictine Rule 

The most important leader in the history of western monas- 
ticism was St. Benedict of Nursia, author of the famous 
Benedictine Rule by which the religious orders of Europe 
guided their life for centuries. The Rule was a remarkable 
example of spiritual wisdom, containing a healthy balance 
between the requirements of prayer and study, work and rest. 
The basic vows of Benedict’s monks were poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. By these pledges of self-denial the monk 
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learned to depend upon God alone, breaking all human ties 
and putting aside all trust in earthly securities. 

The main activity in a Benedictine monastery was the wor¬ 
ship of God, an offering of prayer and praise made at regular 
intervals by the whole community. “Seven times a day do I 
praise thee” was the passage from the Psalms that guided the 
monks in their hours of monastic worship. These services, 

rooted in the early Christian hours 
of prayer at which we have already 
glanced, were the chief spiritual 
duty of the monks and hence 
known as Daily Offices, from of- 
Jicium , the Latin word for duty. So 
our services of Morning and Eve¬ 
ning Prayer, which derive from 
these ancient monastic hours of de¬ 
votion, are still sometimes called 
the Daily Offices. When the serv- 
st. benedict ices of the medieval Church were 

translated for the first English 
Prayer Book, these hours of psalm, prayer, and praise were re¬ 
tained, one for the morning and one for the evening. 

For hundreds of years after the establishment of the Bene¬ 
dictine Rule, men and women offered the daily worship of their 
community in the religious houses of Europe. In the period of 
the later Roman Empire the spiritual strength of the monas¬ 
teries fortified the whole Church against compromise with the 
ways of a declining civilization. In the dark ages that followed 
the collapse of the Empire, when barbarism threatened to 
destroy the civilization of the West, the learning of the past 
was kept alive in the monasteries. Their libraries were centers 
of education, the homes of precious manuscripts, the scene of 
the work of chroniclers and scholars. Their cloisters were the 
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places of encouragement of arts and crafts, sculpture, painting, 
and music. 

The monasteries were also seedbeds of the Faith, from which 
missionary monks spread the Christian Gospel anew and 
helped to convert the heathen peoples of the North. One of 
the finest chapters of missionary history, for example, was 
written by the Celtic monks, St. Patrick in Ireland, St. David 
in Wales, St. Columba in Scotland, and St. Aidan in north¬ 
eastern England. They and their followers not only carried 
Christianity in a great arc around the northern islands during 
the dark days of the fifth and sixth centuries, but also inspired 
the zealous Irish and Scottish monks to play a significant part 
in the conversion of northern Europe. 

The Monastic Ideal 

The monastic vocation repeatedly showed its vitality in 
times of opportunity or need, and perhaps never more plainly 
than when the beloved St. Francis of Assisi formed his com¬ 
panies of friars in the high Middle Ages. Their ideal was 
somewhat different from that of the Benedictine monks. They 
did not embrace the separated and cloistered life, but a voca¬ 
tion of work among peoples in the world, caring for the sick 
and the poor, deepening the faith of folk by their preaching, 
teaching, and pastoral care. The Franciscan ideal enriched 
the earlier Benedictine life with a renewed concern of poverty, 
humility, and simplicity, and with a wider vision of service to 
men and women amid the difficulties of everyday life. 

Yet with all its strength the monastic ideal, like all human 
endeavors, was not proof against worldliness, compromise, 
and decay. Often the stronger a monastery was in learning and 
virtue, the more frequently its ablest men were taken to serve 
in high office in both Church and State. This deprived the 
cloister of its best leadership and distracted the monks from 
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their real purposes to an unhappy interest in political and 
ecclesiastical affairs. Often, also, the spiritual achievements of 
the monks aroused such admiration that the monasteries were 
overwhelmed by gifts of money and lands, inevitably making 
them rich and powerful and unable to resist the corrupting 
temptations that wealth and power often bring. In these and 
other ways the original simplicity and spiritual strength faded 
through the centuries of the Middle Ages, and by the time of 
the great Reformation of the sixteenth century the religious 
houses were the target of much justifiable criticism by the 
reformers. Nevertheless, as we shall see later, the monastic 
ideal endured through all the history of the Church, always 
at best seeking to set a life of Christian perfection and sacri¬ 
ficial service before men. 
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The alliance between the Church and the Empire came to 
an end in the West less than two hundred years after Con¬ 
stantine recognized Christianity. The old Empire disappeared, 
and in its place came the rule of the barbarian invaders. Be¬ 
yond the Adriatic Sea—in Greece, Asia Minor, and the Near 
East—the Empire survived, ruled from Constantinople by a 
Christian Emperor and an Orthodox Patriarch. In fact, this 
Eastern Empire at Byzantium, as Constantinople was called, 
lasted down to its conquest by the Turks in 1453. But in the 
West the former Empire of the Caesars crumbled away, shat¬ 
tered by the coming of the Germanic barbarians. 

For a long time tribesmen from beyond the Rhine and 
Danube Rivers had drifted across into the Roman provinces, 
settling inside the frontiers in ever increasing numbers. At first 
they received a ready welcome. They made good soldiers and 
they were a sturdy addition to the provincial population; but 
by the fifth century they were coming in such numbers that 
they could no longer be absorbed peacefully. Violence and 
strife broke out as the newcomers pushed more deeply into 
western Europe, seeking wealth to plunder and lands to rule. 
Within a short time hordes of Germanic peoples ravaged the 
lands of the Empire, spreading confusion and destruction 
everywhere. 

The Goths crossed through Greece and the north Italian 
plains. They sacked the city of Rome in A.D. 410, and finally 
settled in Italy, southern France, and Spain. The Burgundians 
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occupied the territory around the Rhone River, while the 
Vandals spread devastation through Europe, crossing to North 
Africa at Gibraltar, where they laid waste the Roman civili¬ 
zation of the southern shores of the Mediterranean. In the 
north the Frankish people overran France and western Ger¬ 
many, and the Anglo-Saxon invaders sailed over the North 
Sea to conquer and settle in Britain. 

The new rulers of Europe established 
their petty kingdoms on the old founda¬ 
tions. Though the central Roman gov¬ 
ernment vanished, the barbarians were 
strongly influenced by Roman traditions 
and ways of life. Their kings and chiefs 
retained many of the old laws, joining 
their tribal customs to them. More im¬ 
portant than this, they inherited the 
Roman ideal that there should be a unity 
of all men under one rule. This caused 
them often to pretend that they ruled in 
the name of the emperor in Constanti¬ 
nople. They used the old idea of the em¬ 
pire to strengthen their authority. This 
kept alive the belief that there should be 
one empire and helped to bring back 

A ROMAN SOLDIER , r , , , A 

that empire in the Middle Ages. 

The Barbarians and the Church 

Most of the Germanic peoples who overwhelmed Europe 
were already Christian in name. Some of them had heard the 
Gospel preached by missionaries from Constantinople in the 
years when they lingered along the eastern borders. The 
Christianity of most of them, however, was only partial and 
often tinged with Arius’ teaching. Their picture of Christ was 
too often that of another demi-god, some of them even think- 
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ing of Him as their old tribal warrior-god under a new name. 
Yet even this slight knowledge of Christianity caused them to 
treat the Church, like the other institutions of the Empire, 
with a show of respect. Though sometimes this was little more 
than a superstitious awe that seldom interfered with their 
plundering ways, they nevertheless accepted the Church as 
part of life in their little kingdoms. 

There were two notable exceptions to this. The chief con¬ 
querors of northern Europe, the Franks and the Anglo-Saxons, 
were heathen folk. The industrious Franks, considerably civil¬ 
ized by their long border contacts with the Romans, carved 
their principalities out of northern France and the lower 
Rhineland. There they were destined to play a major part in 
the fashioning of a new Europe, a role which began in A.D. 
476. In that year Clovis, the King of the Franks, was con¬ 
verted to Christianity, taking his followers with him into the 
new Faith in the manner of these barbarian chiefs. The 
Christianity that Clovis and his Franks embraced was that of 
Rome—the ancient Faith of the Creeds—and not the semi¬ 
pagan or Arian version that other barbarians knew. At once 
the Franks became the allies and protectors of the Catholic 
Christianity of the Pope and the old Roman provincial people. 
This was a great help to the Franks in their speedy conquest 
of the other Germanic peoples of the Rhineland and Gaul. 
They claimed to be champions of the true Church, and every¬ 
where the Roman population supported them. 

The heathen Anglo-Saxons were not so readily converted. 
A more savage people, they descended upon the Roman prov¬ 
ince of Britain in their long ships, ruthlessly destroying the 
civilization of the island, enslaving its inhabitants or driving 
them into the hill country of Wales and northwards toward 
Scotland. The Church in Roman Britain vanished with the 
civilization of the province. Hundreds of Christians fled to 
Wales or wandered northwestwards to the Scottish coasts and 
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islands. There they found a welcome at the hands of the Celtic 
Christians. While Christianity remained alive among the 
Celts of the west and north, the British Church that had 
existed in the province for nearly three centuries disappeared. 
A belt of heathen Anglo-Saxons lay between the Celtic Chris¬ 
tians of Ireland and Wales and the Church on the continent 
of Europe. 


The Legacy of the Early Church 

These years of catastrophe were also years of unceasing 
activity on the part of a number of Christian leaders and 

bishops to bring the faith of the 
ancient Christian world into the 
new order that was being formed 
in western Europe. By far the most 
influential of these was St. Augus¬ 
tine of Hippo, a Christian teacher 
whose importance through all the 
Christian centuries has been second 
only to that of St. Paul. 

Born in the little town of Hippo 
in North Africa, Augustine was 
brought up a somewhat undisci¬ 
plined pagan, despite the devotion of his Christian mother, 
Monica. After his education he became a school teacher—we 
should say a Latin teacher—first at Carthage, and later at 
Rome and Milan. In Milan he listened to the sermons of St. 
Ambrose, and his mind was turned seriously to Christianity 
by the faith and courage of the Bishop of Milan. In the year 
386 Augustine’s inner restlessness warned him that a crisis 
was near. He could no longer resist the call of God, and one 
day in the quiet of his garden he suffered the experience he 
describes so vividly in his Confessions. His eye fell upon a copy 
of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, open at the command: 
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“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,” and he yielded himself to 
the Christian life and vocation. 

Baptized by St. Ambrose, Augustine returned to Hippo 
where shortly he was made Bishop of that town. There he 
spent the rest of his life writing, teaching, and preaching the 
Faith, conserving for future generations the thought of the 
past. So great was his influence that the way St. Augustine 
explained the truths of Christian belief and practice became 
the way men understood them for centuries. Even today he is 
read and studied as one of the greatest Christian teachers of 
all time. Right up to the very end Augustine continued his 
work, writing his last book even as the Vandals stormed the 
gates of Hippo in the year 430. 

The Power of the Pope 

Amid this great upheaval in the West, men’s eyes still 
turned toward the ancient city of Rome, so long the center of 
power and civilization. The emperors had vanished, but there 
remained in Rome its Bishop, the Pope, and much of the 
prestige and honor that had formerly surrounded the old em¬ 
perors was transferred to the chief bishop of the western 
Church. The one allegiance common to the peoples of divided 
and troubled Europe was their Christian loyalty. This could 
easily be expressed in obedience to the Pope. Thus it is often 
said that “the mantle of the Caesars fell upon the Pope” dur¬ 
ing the days of the barbarian invasions. The power and influ¬ 
ence of the chief Christian bishop was naturally increased, 
and the fall of the Roman Empire was one of the events of 
history that helped the Papacy to the position of great author¬ 
ity which it held in the West during the Middle Ages. 

The Papacy deserved loyalty and obedience at this time, for 
among its Popes were a number of distinguished Christian 
leaders, brave and devoted in all the troubles that overtook 
the ancient world. Perhaps the most notable Pope of this age 
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was Gregory the Great, a man of unusual breadth of mind, 
humility of spirit, and unflagging devotion to the service of the 
Church. Gregory was truly a great pastor, above all things 
caring for the welfare of Christians everywhere, seeking to 
keep the peace, to conserve the resources of the Church, and 
to direct its energies towards its new missionary opportunity, 
the conversion of the North. 



Part II 
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THE CONVERSION OF THE NORTH 


In the year 596 Pope Gregory the Great launched his most 
famous missionary venture. Seeking to recover to Christianity 
the lost Roman province of Britain, he sent a band of monks 
to preach the Gospel to the heathen Anglo-Saxons. The times 
were favorable for the mission. The friendliness of the Frank¬ 
ish Christians opened the way to England safely through 
northern France, and Gregory knew that at least one English 
ruler would welcome his monks. Ethelbert of Kent, chief 
among the kings of the little Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, had 
married a Christian princess, the daughter of the Frankish 
King of Paris. Through her, Christianity was known in Kent. 
So it was that in 597 King Ethelbert watched the landing of 
the missionaries who came, as the Saxon chronicler Bede re¬ 
lates, “armed with the strength of God, carrying before them, 
in the place of a banner, a cross of silver and the image of the 
Lord Saviour, and singing litanies, praying both for their own 
eternal salvation and that of them to whom and for whose sake 
they had come thither.” The leader of this brave band was a 
devoted missionary named Augustine, shortly to become the 
first Archbishop of Canterbury. His successor today is still the 
chief bishop of the Church of England. 

Augustine’s mission met with overwhelming success in Kent. 
Ethelbert embraced Christianity, followed by his people. In 
598 Gregory wrote thankfully to the Patriarch of Alexandria: 
“I give you news, how that while the English people still re¬ 
mained without faith, I resolved that I ought to send, with 
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God’s assistance, a monk from my monastery to preach. Al¬ 
ready letters have reached me telling of his safety and work. 

... Indeed, on the solemn feast of the Lord’s Nativity now 
past, more than ten thousand Angles were baptized by the 
same our brother and fellow-bishop.” 

From Canterbury the mission reached out to the Anglo- 
Saxon tribes in the north and west of England. At times, 
where heathenism was stubbornly entrenched, there was dis¬ 
couragement and failure. At other times the desire of the 
people for hope and faith in their lives brought them readily 
to the Church. When Paulinus, for example, preached to the 
king and his nobles at Northumbria, near York, one of the 
king’s councillors spoke to the assembly. “Oh, my King,” he 
said, “the life of man upon earth is like the flight of a sparrow 
through our hall, out of the storms of winter and into the 
warmth and light for a short moment, and then again into 
the cold darkness.” It is easy to picture the king and his men, 
gathered around the blazing fire in the rude Saxon hall, the 
snows of winter drifting through the openings high up under 
the roof. A bird flies in, circles the hall in the flaring light of 
the torches, and then disappears into the darkness. “So man 
appears for a little time,” continues the councillor wistfully, 
“and then is gone where we know not. If this new religion 
can bring us any better knowledge, methink it worthy to be 
followed.” So little by little the mission made its way through 
the halls and villages of the Saxon chiefs. 

Celtic Christianity 

All the while that Augustine and his followers were labor¬ 
ing to win the Saxons to the Church, another group of ardent 
missionaries were conquering the far North for Christ. From 
the Ireland of St. Patrick’s preaching, the Celtic monks car¬ 
ried the Gospel to Scotland. There the center of Christian 
influence was the monastery at Iona, a little isle off the 
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west coast of Scotland. St. Columba, its founder, died in the 
very year Augustine landed far to the south in Kent. 

Columba’s work was carried on by a host of devoted disci¬ 
ples, including St. Aidan, who journeyed across Scotland to 
establish a monastery at Lindisfarne in Northumbria on the 
northeast coast of England. There his school for missionaries 
trained the saintly brothers Chad and Cedda, who preached 
the Gospel in central and eastern England. There he was suc¬ 
ceeded in time by the Bishop of Lindisfarne, St. Cuthbert. 

The activity of these Celtic 
monks in Northumbria brought 
the Celtic and Roman missions to¬ 
gether at last. When they met it 
was discovered that the Celts had 
been so long out of touch with the 
Church in Europe, cut off by the 
heathen barbarian settlements, that 
their Christian practices were dif¬ 
ferent from those of the Roman 
missionaries. Celtic ways and cus¬ 
toms were old-fashioned, long 
changed in western Europe. But 
people do not easily alter their religious practices, and the 
two missions could not agree on the settlement of their 
differences. King Oswy of Northumbria, therefore, summoned 
their leaders to a council held at Whitby in the year 664. It 
was decided at the council that the customs of the Church in 
Europe should be followed. The Saxons would look to Rome 
for guidance in the future, not to Iona. It was a wise decision, 
for with all its zeal and devotion Celtic Christianity belonged 
in spirit to an earlier tribal age that was now passing as a new 
Europe was coming into being. 

Most of the Celtic leaders accepted the decision, among 
them the Abbess of Whitby, St. Hilda, and unity was brought 
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to the Christians throughout England. The Whitby decision 
bound them together in one Church long before the little 
tribal states had united in one English kingdom. Moreover, 
England itself was brought into the main stream of the Chris¬ 
tian civilization that was gradually spreading throughout the 
West. Later ages, therefore, looked back to St. Augustine and 
his missionaries from Rome as the founders of the English 
Church, but we should not forget St. Aidan and his Celtic 
monks. The task of winning the Anglo-Saxons could not have 
been accomplished without their devoted sacrifice and heroic 
work in the North. 

Saxon Missionaries 

In the two centuries that followed the Council of Whitby, 
the Saxon Church became the most vigorous center of Christian 
learning and missionary activity in northern Europe. One of the 
fascinating chapters in the history of the Church of England is 
that of the extraordinary flowering of Christian art, scholar¬ 
ship, and devotion which marked the seventh and eighth cen¬ 
turies. Schools and monasteries sprang up all over the lands 
of the former heathen Anglo-Saxons. Each of them nurtured 
scholars and teachers, artists and craftsmen, poets and mission¬ 
aries who left their mark upon the Church in Europe as well 
as in England. Caedmon at Whitby and Cynewulf at Lindis- 
farne were the greatest of a long line of Christian poets; Bede 
at Jarrow was the famous historian of his times; Alcuin at 
York was a teacher of such fame that he was brought to the 
continent to spread Saxon learning among the Franks. 

The Saxon missionaries inspired by these spiritual and in¬ 
tellectual ideals were equally influential. In these years English 
monks and preachers traveled everywhere, assisting in the con¬ 
version of peoples yet untouched by the Church, particularly 
in Scandinavia, Germany, and the Low Countries. St. Willi- 
brord from Northumbria, patron saint of the Dutch today, 
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labored devotedly among the Frisian folk along the coasts of 
Holland. St. Willehad from York pushed the mission eastwards 
to Bremen. St. Boniface from Devon gave his life for the Gospel 
in the dark forests of northern Germany, where his little 
Christian communities survived to spread their influence far 
and wide. 

Of all these saints and missionaries St. Boniface is perhaps 
best known to us, partly because of the legends that have 
clustered about his name. Nearly everyone has heard the 
story of how he put his faith to the test against the supersti¬ 
tion of the people in a little German village. There the heathen 
folk centered their worship on an enormous ancient oak tree, 
sacred to the god Wotan. Boniface seized his axe and smote 
the tree a mighty blow. “Suddenly the oak’s vast bulk, shaken 
by a strong blast of wind from above, crashed to the ground, 
shivering into fragments in its fall and burst asunder. At the 
sight of this spectacle the heathen began to believe and bless 
the Lord. Thereupon the holy bishop built a church from the 
timber of the oak and dedicated it to St. Peter.” So a follower 
of Boniface related the story only twelve years after it happened. 

What makes Boniface such a living, human figure, however, 
is not this kind of legendary biography. Nearly all the heroes 
of the Gospel had such deeds recorded of them. But Boniface’s 
own letters have survived for us to read, little human letters 
that make it easy to picture him in the forest camps of Ger¬ 
many, writing to his friends in England. “Take pity,” he 
writes, “upon an old man worn out by troubles in this Ger¬ 
man land. Support me by your prayers to God, and help me 
by sending me the Sacred Writings.” He needs copies of the 
Scriptures to help him teach the Faith to his converts. Amid 
all the dangers and hardships his mind is occupied by a dozen 
concerns. He sends home to the Abbot of Wearmouth a blanket 
he has found, woven of goat’s hair. He intercedes for a young 
slave that he might receive permission to marry the girl he 
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loves. He opens a letter from the King of Kent, perhaps ex¬ 
pecting to find news of help from England, only to read a 
request that he send the king a pair of falcons “since there are 
few hawks of this kind over here in Kent.” All the while he 
labors that he may, as he prays, “convert the hearts of the 
pagan Saxons [Germans] to the faith.” All the while he 
presses on deeper into the pagan lands, preaching the Gospel, 
until the day he and his companions are martyred. 

The Conversion of the Slavs 

Looking at things from the point of view of the western 
world, we are likely to see the conversion of western Europe 
as the greatest success of the Church in the dark ages. So it 
was, but we must remember that the story has other chapters 
less familiar to us in the West. Missionaries went northward 
from Constantinople as well as from Rome, and the conver¬ 
sion of the vast multitudes of Slavic peoples in eastern Europe 
by the Orthodox Church was an achievement equal to the con¬ 
quest of heathen Germanic peoples in the West by Catholic 
Christianity. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries the Eastern Church ex¬ 
tended its mission through the Balkans, up into central Europe, 
preaching the Gospel to the Serbs, Bulgars, Moravians, and 
other Slavic folk. Two brothers, Greek missionaries from Thes- 
salonica, St. Cyril and St. Methodius, were the most famous 
leaders in this effort, and their influence brought thousands 
of Slavs into the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

The most dramatic story in the expansion of Orthodox 
Christianity was that of the conversion of Russia in the days 
of Prince Vladimir of Kiev, then the most powerful ruler 
among the tribes in the wide expanse we now call Russia. 
The tale is often told that Vladimir sent emissaries to learn 
about the religions of Europe and the Near East—Jewish, 
Mohammedan, and Christian. The glowing reports they 
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brought him of the splendor and magnificence of the services 
in the Cathedral of Sancta Sophia (Holy Wisdom) in Con¬ 
stantinople decided him in favor of Eastern Orthodox Christi¬ 
anity. No doubt proximity to the powerful Byzantine Empire 
to the south helped to win him to the Orthodox Church. He 
was baptized in the year 988. Both Vladimir and his suc¬ 
cessors at Kiev assisted in spreading Christianity rapidly 
through their domains, and all down the centuries the Russian 
Church has been one of the largest bodies of Eastern 
Orthodoxy. 
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The conversion of Europe was the achievement of the Church, 
but not of its monks and missionaries alone. Christian kings 
and princes, rulers of the new states that rose where once the 
Roman Empire held sway, played their part as well. King 
Clovis of the Franks, Ethelbert, Oswy and the Saxon chiefs, 
Olaf in Norway, Vladimir in Russia—these and a host of 
others helped the Church to build a new Christian Europe. 

Bishops and kings—as we should say, Church and State— 
supported each other in a rude and turbulent age. The 
Church needed the king’s protection in preaching the Gospel 
and taming the savage ways of the people with the civilizing 
influence of Christianity. The king, on the other hand, needed 
the sign of God’s approval the Church could give to his reign. 
The king protected the clergy, gave money and lands to the 
Church, and enforced its laws. The Church in turn anointed 
and crowned him, commanding obedience to him to be the 
sacred duty of all his subjects. 

In such an alliance there were seeds of possible conflict. In 
case of a dispute, for example, whose power was greater, 
Church or king? Which was to be obeyed when they dis¬ 
agreed? How far did the ruler’s authority extend over the 
Church, or how far could the Church call him to account? 
For centuries men struggled with the answers to these ques¬ 
tions, but in the early years of the Middle Ages it was the 
king’s power that was greater. Charlemagne of the Franks, 
the most famous Christian prince of these times, left no doubt 
about that. 
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The Western Empire 

Charles the Great—in Latin Carolus Magnus, and hence in 
French Charlemagne —was the ablest soldier of the age. His 
conquests extended the borders of Frankland until he ruled 
from the Pyrenees to beyond the Rhine, from the English 
Channel to below the Alps. Nearly 
all parts of Christian Europe, save 
England, Spain, and southern 
Italy, respected his power or 
acknowledged him as overlord. 

This brought a semblance of unity 
again to the West, and it was nat¬ 
ural that men should believe that 
at long last the old Roman Empire 
had been restored. In Rome on 
Christmas Day in the year 800 the 
Pope crowned Charlemagne as 
Emperor, clothing him in purple 
and hailing him with the ancient 
imperial titles Imperator and Augustus. 

Charlemagne’s ideas of the authority of a Christian king 
over the Church’s affair were inherited from Constantine and 
the other Christian Roman Emperors. Like them, he regarded 
himself as the protector of the Church, the supporter of its 
mission, and the guardian of the Faith. These duties, he 
believed, were a king’s sacred trust from God. The duty of the 
Pope and the clergy was to pray for him that he might have 
spiritual strength for his tasks. 

Charlemagne, therefore, established schools of Christian 
learning, bringing Saxon scholars from England to teach in 
them, and built and endowed churches. He appointed his 
bishops and abbots, disciplined the clergy when necessary, 
and exercised his authority everywhere in the Church’s life. 
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His soldiers protected missionaries beyond his borders, often 
ruthlessly forcing conquered peoples to accept Christianity at 
the point of the sword. Charlemagne even called together 
Church councils in his realm, and, under the influence of his 
advisors, he did not hesitate to allow them to make decisions 
about the Faith itself. 

The most important gift Charlemagne and his father made 
to the Church was a grant to the Papacy of a broad belt of 
lands in central Italy. These lands formed a little principality 
around Rome over which the Popes reigned as political rulers 
right down to 1870. Only when modern Italy was formed out 
of the small states of the Italian peninsula did the Popes lose 
their position among the monarchs of Europe. In fact, they 
are still political rulers, for this tiny principality still exists in 
miniature. The Vatican City—the portion of Rome where the 
Pope lives—is really a separate sovereign state of a few acres 
where the Pope is a prince as well as a priest. 

The Last Barbarians 

Charlemagne’s vast empire did not long survive his death. 
Held together mainly by force of arms, it broke apart when 
his strong hand was removed, and Europe was soon split into 
fragments. Moreover, the collapse was made worse by the last 
barbarian assaults upon the West. Everywhere in the ninth 
and tenth centuries the sharp prows of Viking ships appeared 
in the harbors, pushed their way up the rivers, and brought 
the savage Northmen from Scandinavia to pillage and destroy. 
These were the days when the adventurous valor of the 
Vikings carried them even across the Atlantic to sail along our 
own coasts of Cape Cod. Though the devastation in Europe 
was great, yet like most conquerors who came to seek plunder, 
the Northmen stayed to settle and win territories for them¬ 
selves. Gradually they were both converted by the Church 
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and civilized by the Christianity of the very lands they 
occupied. 

In time, strong princes arose to restore order and put to¬ 
gether Charlemagne’s shattered kingdom, but the Empire 
now centered chiefly in Germany and northern Italy, and 
even there it was only a loose federation of small kingdoms 
and counties. Never again would it include all Europe. Eng¬ 
land remained outside. France was a collection of great 
duchies, owing loyalty to a king whose own domain was one 
of the French states. 

All these new rulers at first copied Charlemagne in one re¬ 
spect, for they tried to control the Church as he did. William 
the Conqueror in England, for example, respected the Pope’s 
authority in matters spiritual and religious, but he refused to 
do homage to him as his overlord, because, wrote the King to 
the Pope, “I have not promised it, nor do I find that my pred¬ 
ecessors did it to your predecessors.” William supported the 
Church, enforced its laws, but always controlled its affairs, 
appointed its bishops, and thought this to be his task as a 
Christian prince. 

The Snows of Canossa 

The years since Charlemagne, however, had seen a change 
in the Church. A new party in Rome had arisen under the 
leadership of the stern Pope Gregory VII. Their aim was to 
free the Church from control by princes and barons. They 
were not impressed by the few conscientious rulers who used 
their power to promote the Church’s welfare. They knew that 
there were far more greedy princes who seized the Church’s 
property, disobeyed it laws, appointed their favorites as bishops 
and abbots, and deprived the Church of the independence it 
should have to declare God’s will and judgment. Pope Greg¬ 
ory’s reformers were filled with the same spirit that strength- 
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ened St. Ambrose of old to face the Emperor Theodosius, nor 
did the most zealous of these leaders stop by demanding in¬ 
dependence for the Church. They would go further and 
reverse the balance of power. Kings and princes, they declared, 
should be obedient to the Pope and subject to the Church. If 
they refused to be the servants of the Church they might be 
declared deposed by the Pope. 

This drastic reversal of old ideas brought conflict all over 
Europe, and the sharpest controversy was that between Greg¬ 
ory VII and the Emperor Henry IV. The Pope demanded 
the Emperor’s loyalty to these new claims of the Church. 
Strict sentences against buying and selling Church offices 
were put into effect, and the canon law against the marriage 
of clergy was pressed with new force to stop the widespread 
disregard of it. Particularly, Gregory commanded the Em¬ 
peror to cease appointing bishops and giving to them himself 
the ring and the pastoral staff, signs of their ecclesiastical 
office. When Henry IV replied, calling the Pope a tyrant and 
a disturber of the peace, Gregory put the matter to the test. 
Declaring Henry excommunicated—that is, cut off from the 
Church—he pronounced him deposed, his imperial crown 
forfeited by his disobedience to the Pope. What was more 
effective, Gregory VII released the Emperor’s barons and sub¬ 
jects from their allegiance to him. At once rebellion broke out 
in the Empire and Henry was forced to yield. In the winter of 
1077 he made the arduous journey over the Alps to meet the 
Pope. For three days the proud monarch stood waiting in the 
snow before the gate of Canossa Castle, humbly seeking ad¬ 
mittance to the Pope’s forgiveness. 

Gregory had doubts of Henry’s sincerity, but with the eyes 
of all Europe on the penitent ruler he was forced to restore 
him. Henry IV and other kings did not cease their attempts 
to control the Church, but their success was never great after 
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this. Gregory VII had won the conflict for the Popes who 
followed him. The scene at Canossa remained imprinted on 
men’s minds. For centuries it was the symbol that the author¬ 
ity of God in this world was the authority of Rome. 

Murder in the Cathedral 

Everywhere this new conflict of Church and State was 
fought in different ways. Sometimes, as in England, the strug¬ 
gle was over the authority of the Church’s laws. One of the 
hard things for us to remember is that medieval people lived 
under two systems of laws. Both 
were enforced by courts, punish¬ 
ments, and prisons. The king’s law, 
administered by his judges, applied 
to ordinary crimes. The Church’s 
laws or canons, administered by 
the bishops, dealt with questions of 
inheritance, marriage and divorce, 
moral offenses, and a good many 
other matters that touched men’s 
everyday lives. There was one 
great complication that was the 
source of endless conflict. The 
Church claimed that the clergy, 
not only bishops, priests, and 
monks, but even those in minor orders—those we now should 
call acolytes, choirmen, Church scribes and secretaries—were 
always to be tried by Church law even when they had com¬ 
mitted ordinary crimes. 

King Henry II of England regarded this benefit of clergy as 
a monstrous injustice. To him it made the clergy a privileged 
class and prevented equal justice for every free man, no mat¬ 
ter what his calling. The Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas 
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Becket, was devoted to the new program of Gregory VII and 
his successors at Rome. The privileges of the clergy, he felt, 
must be defended at every point against the King. 

Both Henry II and Archbishop Becket were men of ability 
and courage. Both knew that underneath this immediate 
quarrel over the proper law for the clergy was the deeper 
question of which authority is greater, Church or State. Beck- 
et’s conviction was plain: “The Church of God,” he wrote the 
King, “consists of two orders: clergy and people. To the clergy 
is given the care and government of the Church. Kings and 
princes among the people perform their duties for the sake of 
the Church. Kings receive their power from the Church, not 
the Church from them. You have no authority,” he continued 
boldly, “to give rules to the bishops, take the clergy before 
your courts, or judge concerning churches. Forbear, my lord, 
to deprive the Church of her rights.” 

Times had changed. No one could imagine a bishop writing 
that way to Charlemagne three centuries earlier, or even to 
William the Conqueror only a hundred years before. The vic¬ 
tory of the Pope at Canossa had made a difference. 

The ungovernable temper of Henry II finally brought on 
the dramatic crisis that ended the conflict in 1170. Infuriated 
by the Archbishop’s stubborn refusal to give way, the King 
one day cried out to his courtiers, “Have I promoted idle 
knaves, faithless to their king, to suffer me to be mocked by a 
low-born cleric!” The unguarded words gave Henry an uneasy 
conscience for the rest of his days, for some of his knights rode 
at once secretly for Canterbury. Four days after Christmas 
they burst into the Cathedral at the hour of Vespers and 
struck down the Archbishop, thinking, no doubt, that they 
did their monarch a service. 

All Christendom recoiled in horror at the brutal deed. Vio¬ 
lence was common in the Middle Ages, but not the murder 
of a brave and saintly archbishop in his own cathedral by his 
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own king’s men. Henry II disclaimed any intention to inspire 
his knights to the crime. Humbly he did penance in Canter¬ 
bury itself, and all thought of attempting to interfere with the 
Church’s laws was set aside. Becket’s death won the Church 
its victory over the King. 

Only three years later Thomas Becket was declared a saint 
and martyr, and the shrine that was erected over his body in 
Canterbury Cathedral was the most popular place of pilgrim¬ 
age in nothern Europe for nearly four centuries. There it 
stood, symbol of the Church’s supreme power. It inspired the 
devotion of thousands, and miracles and cures were eagerly 
sought by a constant stream of pilgrims. Perhaps the Arch¬ 
bishop’s greatest memorial is the famous Canterbury Tales , writ¬ 
ten by Geoffrey Chaucer in the fourteenth century. Here the 
best know band of pilgrims in English literature begin their 
story-telling journey: 

And specially from every shire’s end 
Of England to Canterbury they wend; 

The holy, blissful martyr for to seek 

That them hath holpen when that they were sick. 
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Above all else the Middle Ages were ages of faith. Today in 
Europe the buildings that have endured these six or seven 
hundred years are the monuments of that faith—monasteries, 
churches, and cathedrals. To erect them no effort was spared, 
no sacrifice too great, and the finest artistry and craftsman¬ 
ship was devoted to their construction and adornment. Their 
lofty spires and soaring towers, their intricate carvings and 
beautiful stained glass all speak of a time when men’s faith 
was the most important thing in their lives. 

The faith of medieval folk was a simple one. The greatest 
prince and the humblest serf alike looked upon this present 
life as only a fleeting pilgrimage to eternal life in another 
world. It was a critical pilgrimage, beset with temptations 
and spiritual dangers. The way one lived made the difference 
between heaven and hell in the end. On one hand, the Devil 
and his evil spirits tempted men with the glittering attractions 
of sin and its momentary earthly pleasures. To yield was the 
path to damnation. On the other hand, the Church set before 
men the precepts of goodness and virtue, offered God’s for¬ 
giveness to the penitent sinner, and provided supernatural 
help to strengthen men in their fight against evil. 

This help was the grace of God, given to men and women 
in the sacraments of the Church, just as we still believe today. 
By Baptism one was born anew into the fellowship where for¬ 
giveness could be found. Confirmation brought the strength- 
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ening gifts of the Holy Spirit of God. In Penance the sinner 
confessed his wrongdoing to the priest, who was given power 
in his ordination to pronounce God’s forgiveness. When a 
man and a woman married, the Church brought a special 
blessing to make their union a godly one. The dying were 
anointed with the holy oil of Extreme Unction, arming them 
against the powers of evil at the moment their earthly pilgrim¬ 
age ended. 

More prominent than these, however, was the Sacrament of 
the Mass—the Eucharist or Holy Communion. Medieval 
people did not think of this service as the place where their 
companionship with Christ was deepened by receiving His 
Body and Blood under the forms of consecrated Bread and 
Wine, or at least, not often. The crucifix was the center of 
their Mass, and the service was popularly considered a mys¬ 
terious and almost magical rite by which the death of Jesus 
was offered again to save men from their sins. The bells of the 
Mass constantly proclaimed its offering for every need of man, 
for the living and the dead, for the souls in Purgatory, in 
honor of the saints, and in thanksgiving for the blessings of God. 

Medieval people were preoccupied with life as a transitory 
pilgrimage and with death as the moment of judgment when 
each man must answer for his sins. Their faith, therefore, was 
frequently inseparable from fear. They came to think more 
often of Christ as their stern Judge rather than their loving 
Saviour. Who would plead for them before the Throne of 
Judgment? Surely those who knew and understood human 
weakness best—the Blessed Virgin Mary and the saints. She 
was Jesus’ human mother and the friend of all; they were men 
and women who still loved their erring brethren. And so the 
cults of the Virgin and the numerous saints provided folk with 
the belief that there would be someone to intercede for them 
in the last dreaded hour of judgment. 
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Seeing and Hearing the Faith 

We think of people in the Middle Ages as ignorant. So they 
were in many ways, for the majority of them could neither 
read nor write. The lives of most of them had narrow horizons, 
and knowledge was sharply limited. However, their under¬ 
standing of the Christian Faith was often surprising. They 
learned not by reading, but by seeing and hearing. 

The parish church building was the first book of instruction 
medieval villagers had. Its very architecture reminded them 
of life’s pilgrimage. In the nave or body of the church they 
stood, as it were, seeking God’s help for each day’s life. Before 
them at the head of the nave was the ornately carved screen, 
a partition separating them from the sanctuary where the 
priest celebrated the Mass. Through the tracery of the screen 
the people caught glimpses of the shining altar, the colorful 
vestments of the clergy, the glow of the candles—all reminders 
of the veiled beauty and mystery of heaven. The congregation 
often paid little strict attention to the services within the sanc- 
uary. They could not follow the words of the Latin chants, 
but they were taught to listen for the bell that marked the 
sacred moment of consecration when the priest lifted high the 
Bread that was Christ’s Body. “Then shall you do reverence,” 
ordered the medieval Lay Folk’s Mass Book , “to Jesus Christ’s 
own Presence.” And it continued: 

That may loose all baleful bands; 

Kneel and hold up both thy hands, 

And with inclination 
Behold the Elevation 
For this is He that Judas sold. 

There they knelt, eyes lifted to the top of the screen where 
the crucifix or great rood stood on which the figure of the dy¬ 
ing Saviour hung. Above them, the tall arches beckoned their 
thoughts to God, while from the tower pealed out the solemn 
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strokes that echoed across field and valley, calling all to 
remember their Lord’s Presence on the altar. 

Congregations heard little of the Bible beyond an occasional 
Gospel or lesson, but they knew many of its pages intimately. 
Their Bible was written in stone and stained glass. The walls 
of the churches gleamed with brilliant paintings, and the 
windows were filled with stories told in stained glass. Tales 
from the Old Testament, events in the life of Jesus, legends of 
the miraculous doings of the saints, symbols and depictions of 
vices and virtues—these were plain to be read by the most 
ignorant. 

There were few sermons, or at least few such as we now 
expect to hear in Church. A wandering friar preached once 
in a while, his talk full of fanciful descriptions of far-away 
places and people, illustrated with anecdotes of holy men and 
women and the miracles they witnessed in their lives. The 
discourse was always simple and to the point in its purpose to 
arm people against temptation and to stir them to obedience 
to the Church’s laws. 

More usual than a sermon was an occasional catechizing 
by the parish priest. If he were a zealous pastor he saw that 
his people were taught to say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments. He might even instruct them 
individually when they came to make their confession at 
Eastertide, the one time when medieval people normally 
received the Holy Communion. Few priests in the villages 
had much learning and often little inclination to use what 
they had. The “poor parson” Chaucer tells us about in his 
Canterbury Tales was an exception. His devotion was such that 
“Christ’s Gospel truly would he preach: His parishioners de¬ 
voutly would he teach.” The average priest was seldom any 
better than his people, and all too frequently he used his posi¬ 
tion for his own profit and self-indulgence, if not worse. Of 
few could it be said, as Chaucer did of his parson: “But 
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Christ’s lore and His Apostles Twelve, he taught—but first he 
followed it himself.” 

Drama and Excitement 

Church life in the Middle Ages had its excitements. The 
cycle of the Church’s year, with the succession of feasts and 
fasts that we still follow in our Prayer Book, brought a touch 
of drama into the drab surroundings of village life. Christmas, 
Holy Week, and Easter rituals set forth the events of Jesus’ 
life in picturesque ceremonies. The Candlemas observance in 
honor of Our Lady; the march with holy water and incense 
around the fields of the manor at Rogationtide; the litanies 
chanted in procession in times of plague, famine, and danger; 
the bells that were rung against the ghostly terrors of All 
Hallows’ Eve; the mummers at Twelfth Night; the “church 
ales” (parish fairs); and a succession of other observances kept 
the Church central in the thoughts and activities of the people. 

There were wider excitements now and then. There was 
always the chance of a visit to a nearby market town where 
the boisterous cycle-plays might be seen on great festivals. 
Performed with considerable skill by laymen of the local craft 
guilds, these little plays presented a series of scenes from the 
Bible and popular legend in a way that brought the story 
home to every watcher. The fortunate might have opportun¬ 
ity to make a pilgrimage to a famous shrine, sometimes a 
journey fraught with peril and hardship, and requiring some 
sacrifice if it were undertaken as a penance for sin. Pilgrim¬ 
ages, however, provided as many pleasures for the carefree as 
blessings for the devout, and at the end there were always the 
prayers of the saint to be had at his shrine, a holy relic to be 
purchased and a pardon bought, and perhaps even a mirac¬ 
ulous image to be adored. 

For more than two centuries during the Middle Ages there 
was always the possibility that a freeman could join a cru- 
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sade, sharing alike its violent excitements and the spiritual 
merit promised in heaven for those who “took the Cross.” 
From 1096, when Pope Urban II roused the chivalry of 
Europe in a holy war to wrest Jerusalem from the hands of 
the Turkish Mohammedans, until about 
1300, crusading activity was constant. 

Armies of knights, often led by a galaxy of 
kings and great barons, and nearly always 
accompanied by a motley crowd of camp 
followers, pilgrims, and adventurers, marched 
overland or embarked across the Mediter¬ 
ranean to hold and defend Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land from the infidel Saracen. 

The crusades were never permanently suc¬ 
cessful, and after 1250 the few Christian 
footholds in Palestine were gradually lost. 

Moreover, what began as an enthusiastic 
crusade for the Faith ended in strife among 
the crusaders for political power and com¬ 
petition among the Italian mercantile cities 
for commercial markets in the Near East. Yet, while the 
crusading zeal lasted, the expeditions offered men the chance 
to do heroic deeds amid the passions of the Church’s own war. 

The Dark Side of the Faith 

There was always a dark side to the faith of medieval folk. 
Superstition and fear were deeply ingrained in a people whose 
pagan heritage was never quite forgotten. The power of 
witches and the practices of sorcery were potent terrors to all, 
while no man could walk without danger through the dark 
forests and lonely fens where evil spirits lurked in wait for the 
unwary soul. Charms against the power of the Devil, the 
ravages of drought and disease, and the barrenness of farm 
and field were common. Sacred relics were carried about, 
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holy water sprinkled, and pious incantations uttered. Even 
the consecrated Host from the church was borne home 
secretly to be used for magical purposes. 

With an absurd credulity medieval people venerated all 
sorts of objects declared to be relics: trinkets and bones said 
to be of the saints, ashes from Moses’ burning bush, and 
splinters of wood sold as from Jesus’ own Cross. Again and 
again intelligent and responsible bishops tried to curb these 
excesses, but with little result. Right down to the eve of the 
Reformation, popular religion was an amazing mixture of the 
heights of pure devotion and self-sacrifice on one hand and 
the worst kind of trivial superstition on the other. This was 
partly because the faith of medieval people was too often 
simply a set of external observances and practices, some dis¬ 
ciplined and devout, others frivolous and fanciful, some even 
cruel and fearful. These occupied the largest place in the 
religious activity of men and women. The heart of the Chris¬ 
tian Gospel was hard to find amid them, and their real harm 
was that they were substituted for the sincere, wholehearted, 
and penitent offering of oneself to Jesus Christ which is alone 
the path by which we grow into the kind of men and women 
God intends us to be. 
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From 1300 to 1500 western Europe went through the vast 
changes we now call the end of the Middle Ages, and they 
affected every area of men’s thought and activity. By 1400 the 
simple village life of medieval Europe was being replaced by 
a new kind of world, one much more like ours. Trade and 
commerce were on the increase, stimulated by contacts with 
the East during the crusades. Cities and towns grew larger and 
richer, flourishing on the expanding work of artisans and skilled 
craftsmen. A powerful class of wealthy merchants and towns¬ 
men began to change the old society of nobleman and peasant, 
while in the countryside the poverty of the serf on the manor 
gave way to the prosperity of the small independent farmer. 

The most striking change was a political one. The age-old 
vision of man’s unity in a single Christian commonwealth of 
Europe faded before the separation of the western world into 
the nations we still know today. Each country became fiercely 
proud of its culture and national destiny. Englishmen, Ger¬ 
mans, Frenchmen, and Spaniards began to think that loyalty 
to the country came ahead of their unity as citizens of Chris¬ 
tendom. Moreover, in nearly every nation a strong royal 
government fanned the flames of this nationalism, the kings 
ruthlessly pursuing the interests of the new states against the 
interference of all outside. 

The Church was stubbornly opposed to those changes, and 
men resented that opposition. The enormous wealth of the 
Church and its control of wide acres of Europe’s richest lands 
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aroused the jealously of the new merchants and landowners. 
Likewise, the new monarchs raised again the old quarrels of 
kings and princes with the Pope, this time more seriously than 
in the days of Henry IV and Canossa. Questioning the claim 
of the Church as an international power, they denied the 
Pope’s right to depose kings or interfere with the political af¬ 
fairs of the nations. They interfered with the independence 
the Church claimed for its laws and courts. On every side 
bitter feelings of anticlericalism were rife—that is, objections 
to the special powers and privileges of the Church and its 
clergy. Monarchs and their subjects alike resented the vast 
army of papal collectors who went through Europe demand¬ 
ing large sums of money in fees and taxes for the support of 
the papal court. Complaints were heard everywhere of the 
evils in the Church, caused, men said, by bishops and priests 
who neglected their spiritual responsibilities in order to main¬ 
tain a vast ecclesiastical organization that seemed too often 
devoted only to its own power and profit. 

The New Learning 

Underneath this ferment was a far more serious kind of 
restlessness, a revolutionary change in men’s thinking. While 
the ships of Columbus and Vasco da Gama were searching 
new horizons across the Atlantic and eastward toward the 
Indies, men’s minds were exploring long-forgotten horizons 
of learning. This is the activity we often term the Renaissance, 
a word that means new birth. Its two chief characteristics, 
really inseparable from each other, were (1) the revival of 
learning, and (2) the rise of a restless critical spirit that de¬ 
manded freedom for all man’s aspirations and endeavors. 
These united to challenge nearly every fixed belief in the old 
way of life. 

The revival of learning brought the literature and philos¬ 
ophy of the ancient world to the forefront in the schools and 
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universities, and, in particular, the greatness of classical 
Greece was rediscovered. New ideals of free inquiry, human 
rights, and man’s capacity to reach his goals in this world 
broke down the narrow confines of the medieval outlook. Here 
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the challenge to the Church was clear. Such ideas did away 
with the belief that man’s life was a fearful pilgrimage to 
another world, and even contained the notion that he might 
be able to get along without God. This was the irreligious side 
of the new humanism , as it was called. Moreover, free inquiry 
was regarded by the Church as dangerous to men’s souls. 
The liberty and freedom of thought we take for granted was 
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severely punished by the Church. It might lead to heresy, a 
denial of the Church’s teachings, and thus to damnation. 

The concern with the learning of the past was not limited 
to classical studies. Men rediscovered the Bible with a new 
understanding of the meaning of salvation by faith and trust 
in Jesus Christ that broke through the hard crust of formal 
observance that covered so much of medieval religion. They 
turned back, too, to the writings of the Fathers of the Early 
Church, finding there a picture of Christian faith and life far 
different from the superstitions and semi-pagan beliefs of 
medieval folk. 

This revival of ancient learning brought men above all a 
sense of the sweep and movement of history. Men of the Ren¬ 
aissance realized that things had not always been as they 
knew them. A thousand years had brought change, much of 
it bad, distorting the faith of the Creed and the Scriptures. 
In their new critical spirit they compared their Church life 
with that of the early Christian centuries, and their historical 
sense led them to reject much that they saw in their own 
Church. To deny the Pope’s claim to be a political ruler 
above all kings was not new, but to question his supreme con¬ 
trol of the Church’s own faith and life was a revolutionary 
step. To criticize the power and wealth of the Church was not 
unknown, but to brand many common beliefs and practices 
as superstitious and corrupt, and to bring into the open the 
sins and self-seeking of the clergy were far more radical chal¬ 
lenges. The study of history gave men knowledge that would 
not be silenced, and they began to demand that the Church 
be reformed. 

Decay in the Church 

Few honest men denied that the Church needed reform in 
these last years of the Middle Ages. Complaints against the 
wealth of the Church were justified, for the heavy taxes upon 
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clergy incomes, payments demanded for the sacraments, costs 
in Church courts, and a dozen other claims for money went 
beyond all bounds. Ordinary church life seemed to be just 
another financial transaction. What aroused thinking men 
was not the money itself as much as the use to which it was 
put. Instead of supporting the mission of the Church and the 
pastoral care of the people, it was largely spent upholding the 
position of the Church itself. Great sums went for the expenses 
of the papal court, enriching the higher clergy, cementing the 
political alliances of the Papal State, and furthering the am¬ 
bitions of the Pope. It is no wonder that people began to look 
upon the Pope as less of a spiritual leader than simply another 
Italian prince whose designs were often opposed to the new 
national interests. 

Power that is absolute and unchecked, supported by untold 
wealth, always brings wickedness and decay to those who 
wield it. The temptations of tyranny are too strong for sinful 
men to bear. So it was with the Popes in the days of the Ren¬ 
aissance. Nothing made this clearer to Europe than the 
shameful scandal of a division in the Papacy itself that occured 
in 1378. For seventy-five years after that there were two 
Popes, one at Rome and another at Avignon in southern 
France. Indeed, for part of this time there were actually three 
Popes, each claiming to be the head of the Church, each with 
his own following among the nations. 

It is not surprising that with the Papacy so divided and 
worldly the whole Church should show the effects of this de¬ 
cay at the center of its life. The ignorance and immorality of 
the clergy, the decline of the ideals and influences of the monks 
and friars, the increase of superstition among the people be¬ 
trayed a condition that only drastic reform could remedy. 

The Clamor for Reform 

The cry for reform was constant during these years 1300 to 
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1500. At first it was raised by brave and devoted individuals. 
John Wyclif, for example, a scholar at Oxford in the mid¬ 
fourteenth century, turned his voice and pen against the 
Church’s endowments of land and wealth, its failure to edu¬ 
cate the people in the Gospel faith, and the tyranny of a 
Pope who was less a follower of the apostles than he was a 
powerful secular prince. Wyclif’s cry was a lonely one, but he 
and his friends made the first complete translation of the 
Latin Bible into English. They hoped that all who could read 
or listen to the words of Scripture might see what trust, sacri¬ 
fice, and charity the true law of Christ commanded as men’s 
real religious observance. 

Wyclif had followers who echoed his teachings, and men of 
a later generation were influenced by his writings. One of 
these was John Hus, the Bohemian hero and reformer who 
was burned at the stake for heresy. This was the fate that 
overtook so many in the early years of the clamor for reform. 
The Church fought any change with all the cruel persecution 
that power gave to its hands. The charge of heresy still out¬ 
lawed a man from society, and dreadful punishments were 
inflicted upon those who openly attacked the laws of the 
Church. 

By the mid years of the Renaissance, however, the changes 
in Europe and the new spirit stirred up by the revival of 
learning could no longer be controlled by attempts to silence 
men. Reform became the goal of all earnest Christians. The 
problem was to achieve peaceful reform, and one of the great 
experiments was the attempt to curb the Papacy by returning 
the Church to an older system of government. The new study 
of history taught men that in the ancient Christian Roman 
Empire, as we have seen, the Bishop of Rome was not the 
ruler of all Christendom. Instead, final authority had been in 
the hands of a General Council, representing the whole 
Church. These councils had once defined the Faith in the 
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Nicene Creed and made decisions binding on every Christian. 
Could they not be revived and made again the center of all 
authority in the Church and the means of reform? 

Three General Councils were summoned and met in the 
fifteenth century. For a while it looked as though this daring 
experiment would succeed, for at the Council of Constance in 
1415 the three Popes were forced to end their quarrels and 
division, and the Council was declared to be the highest 
authority in the whole Church. The Pope was to be in future 
the officer to carry out the Council’s action. But councils 
have a short life, and when they disbanded the papal court 
again resumed its power, ignoring the declarations of the 
rights and authority of the Council. 

When peaceful methods of reform fail, men are often driven 
to violence and rebellion. This was the case on the eve of the 
Reformation. If the Papacy refused to undertake reform and 
thwarted every means taken to achieve it, some other leader¬ 
ship would be found. Men’s consciences, aroused by the fer¬ 
ment of the Renaissance, would no longer endure the evils in 
the Church. So the clamor increased, spreading everywhere 
and appealing to the Scriptures and the Early Church against 
the corruptions of the time. “Keep to the Bible and the Apos¬ 
tles’ Creed,” cried John Colet, the saintly Dean of St. Paul’s, 
London, in 1498. It was a cry that became a watchword for 
thousands of Christian men and women. 
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Great revolutions often have small beginnings. When a 
band of angry citizens of Boston dumped a shipload of tea 
into the harbor rather than pay an unjust tax, they little 
thought that they began a movement which led the American 
Colonies straight to the Declaration of Independence. So it 
was with the beginnings of the Reformation that set all Europe 
ablaze with strife and led to the division of western Christen¬ 
dom into the many Churches we know today. On October 17, 
1517 a professor at the University of Wittenburg in Saxony, 
one of the states of the German Empire, nailed a paper to 
the door of the college church. In it he offered to debate some 
of the claims of the Pope and evils in the Church with anyone 
who would oppose his desire for reform. His name was Martin 
Luther and the blows of his hammer that day sounded the 
note of judgment on the Renaissance Church. 

Martin Luther was an earnest and devoted priest and monk 
who had tried his best to find peace with God in the work of 
the priesthood and the disciplines of the monastic life. Every¬ 
where he seemed to be involved in activities which did not bring 
that inner companionship with Christ for which he yearned. 
What turned him into a champion of reform was the glaring 
contrast he saw between the Church in New Testament days 
and the Church of his own time. All about him people were 
trying to earn God’s favor by performing outward actions 
commanded by the Church. Instead of arousing penitence, 
charity, and goodness in men’s hearts, the Church encouraged 
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the hearing of many Masses, buying pardons to shorten one’s 
time in Purgatory, lighting candles to the Virgin, venerating 
relics of the saints, and making pilgrimages to shrines. These 
things, Luther was convinced, diverted men from true inward 
devotion. Worse that that, they were substituted for the true 
offering each man must make to 
God of himself. Man could not buy 
salvation this way. God’s forgive¬ 
ness and love could not be earned 
or bargained for. They were freely 
given to all whose hearts were 
moved by honest repentance and 
true faith. Trust in Jesus Christ was 
the one and only requirement for 
salvation, not a multitude of out¬ 
ward activities. 

Like others, Luther attacked the 
evils that all thoughtful men ad- martin luther 

mitted should be reformed. Luther, 

however, went further. He came to believe that these evils 
were so much a part of church life that the Church actually 
stood between men and the true inner faith by which they 
could know God. They must be cured, therefore, not by a 
change here or there but by overthrowing the whole medieval 
system and the Papacy that maintained it, returning men once 
more to the religion of the Bible. 

The Supporters of Luther 

Luther’s challenge to the Church set alight the explosive 
conditions that existed everywhere. The newest invention, the 
printing press, spread his writings far and wide, and men 
affected by the new learning and stirred by the changes in 
society rallied to his banner. His greatest influence was in his 
homeland. When Luther appealed to the German princes and 
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rulers to support the reform and recover the religious responsi¬ 
bilities that once belonged to Christian kings, the forces of 
nationalism were unleashed. Luther became a national hero. 
Led by the Elector Frederick of Saxony, Luther’s own pro¬ 
tector, the princes responded, aiding and encouraging the 
reformers. Some of them were sincerely concerned with re¬ 
form, while others were eager to seize the wealth and power 
of the Church to strengthen their own authority. 

In vain the Pope condemned Luther as a heretic and called, 
upon Christian princes to punish him and halt the movement. 
In vain the Catholic Emperor Charles V tried to stem the 
tide of reform that spread through his German domains. 
Nothing could check the courage and increasing strength of 
the reformers. The German principalities, never wholly under 
the Emperor’s direct rule, speedily divided into those that 
welcomed the new teachings and those which were loyal to 
the old Church. In 1520, Luther, protected by his supporters, 
appeared before the Emperor himself at the famous congress 
at Worms. In the face of a hostile crowd of bishops and princes 
he stood fast on the Bible and his conscience. “I will answer 
your Majesty and your lordships,” he said at the end of a 
long debate on his teachings. “I do not accept the authority 
of Popes and councils—my conscience is captive to the word 
of God. I cannot and will not recant, for to go against con¬ 
science is neither right nor safe. Here I stand. I can do no 
other. God help me. Amen.” 

From that moment there was no going back. Luther’s chal¬ 
lenge had broken the unity of western Christendom. Germany 
was separated into two opposing camps of Catholics and Lu¬ 
therans, soon fighting a bitter civil war to maintain their 
religious convictions. Sometimes we find it hard to understand 
why for over a hundred years the people of Europe fought the 
cruel and devastating Wars of Religion that accompanied the 
Reformation. We live in an age of toleration where religious 
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liberty is nearly everywhere respected, and men of different 
faiths live together peacefully. That is partly because today 
liberty of conscience is one of our basic freedoms, and partly 
because religion is thought by many to be no more than a 
man’s private affair. In the days of the Reformation, people 
thought differently. Religious loyalty was considered the 
foundation of all good order and citizenship. Unless the people 
of a state were united in the loyalty of one faith, it was feared 
that they could not be united in one national allegiance. No 
one supposed that religion could be a personal matter, and it 
took years of strife, persecution, and suffering to gain religious 
freedom. Even today people are sometimes tempted to think 
that their own religious beliefs are so completely right that 
they ought to be imposed upon everyone. 

Captive to the Word of God 

“Captive to the Word of God,” Luther’s own phrase, de¬ 
scribes the deepest conviction of his reformers. Their guide 
was the Scriptures as they understood them, and, to increase 
the knowledge of God’s Word, Luther made a new translation 
of the Bible into German. Holy Scripture was to be the final 
authority by which men should determine Christian faith and 
practice. 

Wherever Luther’s teaching was accepted, church life was 
changed. Beliefs and practices that the reformers thought 
superstitious or trivial were forbidden; the laws of the Catholic 
Church and the authority of the Pope and the bishops were 
abolished. Under protection of the princes the Lutheran re¬ 
formers were given a free hand to make their reforms. They 
simplified the old Mass, making it a communion service in the 
German tongue. Congregations were instructed in the Bible 
and taught to sing the magnificent Lutheran hymns that were 
such an important part of the people’s worship. One of these 
in our own Hymnal is the well known Ein 3 Feste Burg—“A 
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mighty fortress is our God, a bulwark never failing.” The 
chief point in all the services was the preaching of the Gospel, 
the proclamation of the Word of God that listeners might be 
aroused to the true faith and trust in which a man could com¬ 
mit himself wholly to God’s love in Jesus Christ. 

The historic Catholic doctrine of the ministry disappeared 
from German Lutheran Churches, for the ancient threefold 
order of bishops, priests, and deacons in the apostolic succes¬ 
sion was no longer important to them. Each faithful Christian 
was believed to share in the priesthood and ministry of Christ, 
his Lord and Master. The Lutheran pastors, therefore, were 
the representatives of the ministry of all. Convents and mon¬ 
asteries were abolished, not so much because it was thought 
wrong for Christians to live under special vows of discipline 
as because of the medieval notion that monks and nuns had 
chosen a higher way which assured them of salvation. To the 
Lutheran there was no higher or lower way of Christian voca¬ 
tion. God’s grace and help were given to all men alike, 
whether in the ordinary family life of the world or in a sepa¬ 
rate religious calling. 

Despite all these changes, Lutheranism had its conservative 
side. The sacraments of Baptism and the Holy Communion, 
as well as the preaching of the Word, were still the means of 
God’s grace. In their church life, Lutherans continued to use 
many of the old forms of devotion, often conducting their 
services with much of the ancient beauty and ceremonial. 
Unless some custom or practice was expressly forbidden by 
Scripture, or had been used to take the place of faith, Lu¬ 
therans saw no objection to it. The result was considerable 
variety among the Lutheran Churches in different places. 
Their one central concern was with the faith that turned a 
man wholeheartedly to God. All else was secondary to that 
and tested by whether or not it kindled and strengthened 
trust in Jesus Christ. 
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Swiss Reformers 

At the same time as division took place in the Church in 
Germany, another revolution was under way that was to be 
far more influential in the western world than the Lutheran 
reform. This was the revolt against the Church in Switzerland. 
Securing the protection of the magistrates in the little demo¬ 
cratic city-states of the Swiss Federation, the reformers over¬ 
threw the authority of the Pope and the bishops as did the 
German Lutheran principalities. With them went the mon¬ 
asteries, the Mass, the old priesthood, and all the Catholic 
practices. Like Luther, the Swiss reformers made the Bible 
the rule for all things to be believed, but they went much 
further than the Lutherans in the extent of their changes. Led 
by a vigorous preacher named Ulrich Zwingli in Zurich, they 
taught that the Bible was not only the standard of Christian 
belief, but that it also provided a set of rules for church life. 
Unless a thing was actually commanded in Scripture it was 
not lawful for a Christian. 

This attitude towards the Bible dictated a far more radical 
reformation. There was no place to retain any ancient cus¬ 
toms or devotions in the Swiss reformed churches. Crosses and 
statues, stained glass, bells and organs, vestments, altars and 
sacred vessels were destroyed or discarded in favor of an austere 
and barren simplicity. The Holy Communion was made a 
simple remembrance of the Last Supper, while evangelical 
services of psalm, prayer, and Bible reading were the frame¬ 
work of the sermon that was the high point of all services. 

The most influential leader in the Swiss reform was John 
Calvin, a French scholar and teacher whose work in Switzer¬ 
land was done mainly in Geneva. His writings provided a 
theology for the reformed Church, and his ability as an or¬ 
ganizer welded together the various reformed congregations 
into a strong and powerful Church. Such was Calvin’s influ- 
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ence throughout all the countries of Europe where the Refor¬ 
mation secured a hold that he is sometimes known as the 
“Protestant Pope.” 

John Calvin believed firmly that there must be law and 
order in the reformed Church, and the regulations by which 

his ministers and magistrates gov¬ 
erned the people of Geneva were 
more harsh and intolerant than the 
old canon law of Catholicism. Not 
only was every aspect of religion 
carefully prescribed, but people’s 
social and moral life was just as 
sternly regulated. Card playing, 
dancing, gaming, and all kinds of 
activities thought sinful, wasteful, 
or trivial were strictly forbidden. In 
all this, Calvinism was the forerun¬ 
ner of what was called in England, 
john calvin and later in our first New England 

settlements, Puritanism. 

The word Puritan gives us a key to understand the Swiss re¬ 
formation. Its goal was to set up a pure Church, that is, 
a Church that Calvinists believed had returned to the purity 
of New Testament times. Its people were the Elect or Chosen 
of God. Just as in the Old Testament the Israelites were 
chosen to be God’s Own People through whom He would do 
His will in the world, so the followers of Calvin believed that 
they were the true Christian Chosen People. All others, Cath¬ 
olics or Lutherans, had fallen away from their duty to God. 
This belief gave the Calvinists their harsh and intolerant self- 
confidence. It helped each man to a sense of personal commit¬ 
ment in the spread of the Gospel. It bred in men a conviction 
that in the fear of God they were called to do His work. For 
all its narrow-mindedness this gave them the courage to seek 
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to establish the pure Church everywhere, even in the unknown 
wilderness across the Atlantic in the New World. 

The Lutheran Churches were called by the name of Martin 
Luther, and so they are still known today in most places. 
Calvin, however, did not give his name to the Swiss reformed 
Church. For some years after the Reformation the Calvinists 
were known as belonging to the Reformed Church . Today we 
speak of the Dutch Reformed Church. More often the name 
used was the Presbyterian Church, for Calvin believed that the 
Bible required a truly reformed Church to be governed by 
elders or presbyters, the body of ministers to whom he believed 
Christ’s own commission for the ministry was given. 

However great their differences, in one respect Calvinists 
and Lutherans were alike. Both made so many changes in the 
ministry, worship, and life of the Renaissance Church that it 
is hard to recognize anything continuous with the immediate 
past. Nearly all continental European reformers believed that 
only by breaking with the Church as they knew it could men 
be restored to true Christian faith. Yet in one country the 
Reformation took an entirely different course. This was in 
England. There men took up the appeal of John Colet— 
“Keep to the Bible and the Apostles’ Creed”—and in doing 
so they did not destroy the Catholic Church nor break with 
the past. 
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We often hear people say that King Henry VIII “founded” 
the Church of England. If this means that he began a “new” 
Church, it is, of course, not true. What the King and his 
government did in the early days of the English Reformation 
was to separate England from the Pope, not from the Catholic 
Church. There was no “new” Church, but simply a refusal to 
recognize any longer the Pope’s power in the old Church. 
The Church of England in every other respect—its services, 
bishops and clergy, church life—continued as before. In other 
words, the first and decisive step in England’s Reformation 
was the declaration that the English Church was independent 
of Rome. It would be self-governing and no longer ruled by 
the Pope. 

The same clamor for reform that was heard everywhere in 
the sixteenth century was raised in England. One important 
difference, however, was that in England the reformers were 
chiefly bishops and leaders of the Church itself. They had no 
intention of destroying the Church in order to restore its purity. 
Instead, they were determined to rid the Church of its evils 
without breaking with the past. Thomas Cranmer, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, was himself the leading reformer, and 
a host of men trained in the new learning were ready to 
follow him. 

The Quarrel with the Pope 

The first move for freedom from the Papacy came when 
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King Henry VIII and Pope Clement VII quarreled. Henry 
was a typical Renaissance ruler, for he was ruthless, ambitious 
for his country and its power, and envious of the wealth of the 
Church. However, few European monarchs were as staunchly 
Catholic as Henry. He had actually written a book against 
Luther for which the Pope rewarded him with the title “De¬ 
fender of the Faith . 55 Yet Henry did not think that devotion 
to the Catholic faith and obedience to the Roman Pope were 
necessarily the same thing. In this a good many people agreed 
with him, and when the King and the Pope quarreled, Henry 
VIII made it plain that one could be a good Catholic without 
recognizing the Pope’s authority. History itself was on Henry’s 
side here. 

The famous dispute arose when Pope Clement VII failed to 
bring an end to the King’s marriage to Queen Catherine, the 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. After twenty 
years of married life they still had no prince to follow Henry 
on the throne—only a daughter, Mary. The King feared that 
England’s prosperity would be endangered unless he had a 
son to succeed him, and in this he was probably right. All 
Englishmen wanted to see the Tudor monarchs continue to 
reign peaceably, increasing the wealth and power of the na¬ 
tion. England had only recently emerged from the destructive 
civil Wars of the Roses when strife between those claiming the 
throne nearly ruined the country. No one wished to see this 
repeated. 

Henry’s request to have his marriage annulled was not un¬ 
usual. The Pope often was called upon to put an end to royal 
marriages where political necessity or a nation’s welfare de¬ 
manded it, and in England’s case there was an additional 
reason. Queen Catherine had been married first to Henry’s 
older brother, a sickly young prince who died before inherit¬ 
ing the throne. At that time to marry the widow of one’s 
brother was contrary to Church law. Henry had been able to 
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marry Catherine in 1509 only by the special dispensation or 
permission of Pope Julius II, a permission which a number of 
people felt the Pope had no right to give. 

When his marriage was not blessed with a prince to succeed 
him, it was this point that Henry VIII raised in 1529, asking 
Pope Clement to end a marriage which had perhaps been ill- 
fated from the beginning. The Pope might well have given 
the King a favorable judgment had it not been for the politi¬ 
cal situation of the moment. He was at the time under the 
control of the Emperor Charles V, whose soldiers had occupied 
the city of Rome. Charles was a nephew of Queen Catherine, 
and for personal and political reasons he brought pressure on 
the Pope to refuse Henry’s request. And so the Pope delayed, 
and delayed so long that England was aroused. The tide of 
national pride and resentment of Englishmen against the 
Pope ran high. Men felt that the Pope was hostile to English 
interests, and alien foreign interference from Rome should not 
be tolerated. 

In 1529, therefore, Henry took the matter to Parliament and 
to Convocation, the assembly of English bishops and clergy. 
Convocation declared that the Bishop of Rome had no more 
authority in England than any other foreign bishop, while 
Parliament passed laws that separated the English Church 
from the Pope, at the same time maintaining that in none of 
these laws was there any intention “to decline or vary from 
the ancient Catholic faith of Christendom.” 

England’s reform, therefore, began with no change in the 
Church save a declaration of freedom from the Pope’s power. 
The Church in England continued to be the Catholic Church 
of the ages, but now did not recognize any authority beyond 
the borders of England. Cranmer, as Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury and the highest ecclesiastical authority of the English 
Church, declared the King’s marriage unlawful and therefore 
at an end, while Henry, having secretly married Anne Boleyn, 
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hoped for the birth of a prince to inherit the Crown. In this 
he was disappointed again, but curiously enough, the child of 
this marriage was Elizabeth I, destined to be one of England’s 
ablest rulers. 

When England refused any longer to acknowledge the 
Papacy, the old powers of the Pope were divided between the 
Church and the Crown. In purely religious matters the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury became the head of the Church. In the 
management of the Church’s outward affairs the King became 
the head. Parliament and Convocation gave the King those 
ancient responsibilities in the outward government of the 
Church that we have seen earlier to have been once held by 
all Christian princes and rulers. 

The King and the Church 

Henry VIII was a tyrannous, self-willed ruler. As he grew 
older, he was determined to brook no opposition to his desires. 
His marriages were nearly all tragic. Two of his wives were 
executed under suspicion of disloyalty to the King, and Jane 
Seymour died giving birth to the little Prince Edward that 
Henry so ardently desired. However, Henry’s cruelty and self¬ 
ishness had little to do with the Church in his later life, except 
that sometimes he would interfere in its affairs in the interests 
of his own gain. 

Yet in the lifetime of Henry VIII there was no change in 
the Mass, the sacraments, or the services of the English 
Church. One act of violence only was committed against a 
special feature of Church life. This was the destruction of the 
monasteries. The King coveted the wealth and lands of the 
monks, as did the rising middle classes who supported him. 
The monastic property was seized, buildings and treasures 
sold, and the great majority of monks absorbed into the ranks 
of the parish priests. There was surprisingly little turmoil over 
this. Few people cared to defend convents and monasteries 
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that were no longer as useful to the life of the country as they 
had been in the Middle Ages, and were, in fact, the chief sup¬ 
porters of many of the evils in the Church that needed reform. 

Influenced by Archbishop Cranmer, Henry VIII permitted 
some cautious steps in religious reform. The clergy were re¬ 
quired to teach the Faith more carefully in order that super¬ 
stition might be reduced. The worst abuses associated with 
relics, shrines, and pilgrimages were discouraged, and the 
Bible in English was placed in all the churches. That was as far 
as Henry VIII would go. As long as he ruled England there 
would be no change in the Catholic faith and practice the 
nation had known for centuries. A man who maintained the 
Pope’s authority in Henry’s England—and there were few 
who did—was likely to be hanged, but a man who was so in¬ 
fluenced by reform ideas coming from the continent that he 
attacked the Catholic Faith was certain to be burned as 
a heretic. 

The Progress of Reform 

Three children of Henry VIII ruled England in turn: first 
the boy-king Edward VI, then Mary Tudor, daughter of the 
Spanish Queen Catherine, and finally Elizabeth I. The reigns 
of the first two were short, scarcely six years each, but Queen 
Elizabeth had one of the longest reigns in English history— 
nearly forty-six years. 

When the boy Edward succeeded his father in 1547 the 
actual rule was in the hands of the members of the Council. 
Edward, frail and sickly, did not live to come of age to rule 
England. The councillors and members of the government 
gave the reformers a free hand to introduce changes in the 
religious life of the country. The ruling group cared little 
about reform, but they thought that any change would help 
to strengthen their power and bring them a share of the 
wealth of the Church. 
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Almost at once, therefore, Archbishop Cranmer led the way 
in the changes he sincerely believed were necessary to correct 
the evils in popular faith and practice. Parliament repealed 
the stern legislation by which Henry VIII had enforced Cath¬ 
olic beliefs even though he had abolished the Pope’s authority. 
A law was passed allowing the clergy to marry, and influences 
from Lutheran Germany and the Swiss reformers created a 
party of extreme reformers among 
Englishmen. Archbishop Cranmer 
did not believe that religion could 
be reformed merely by laws and new 
regulations. He was concerned with 
the experiences in which men came 
closest to God—their worship and 
the sacraments. To him what needed 
reform were the services of the me¬ 
dieval Church in order that people 
might find a true companionship 
with Christ in their worship and 

ARCHBISHOP CRANMER 

sacraments. 

In 1549, Archbishop Cranmer produced the first Book of 
Common Prayer, ancestor of our present Prayer Book and very 
much like it. Ordered to be used in every parish church in 
England, the Prayer Book translated the medieval Latin 
services into English in order that people could understand 
their faith better and take part in their worship more intelli¬ 
gently. It was more than a translation. The old services were 
made simpler, and prayers and practices associated with pop¬ 
ular medieval superstitions were left out. Cranmer was dedi¬ 
cated to John Colet’s appeal “Keep to the Bible and the 
Apostles’ Creed,” and he attempted in the Prayer Book to 
restore the spirit of the worship of the Early Church. He re¬ 
captured the close connection between worship and the Bible 
which had been lost or obscured in the Middle Ages. Cranmer 
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restored Bible readings to their central place in the old serv¬ 
ices, omitting all the lives of the saints and pious legends 
which had so often been read in the place of Scripture. 

The Book of Common Prayer was far closer to medieval 
ways of worship than the new service books of Lutherans or 
Calvinists. It preserved the faith, the sacraments, and the 
ministry of the Church as they had been in the past, attempt¬ 
ing only to end the abuses. Thus, under Henry VIII, England’s 
Church became independent of Rome, and in its Prayer Book 
in Edward’s reign a truly reformed Catholicism was set forth. 

Cranmer’s first Prayer Book aroused intense opposition, 
not so much from those who loved the familiar Catholic ways 
as from those who felt that reform had not gone far enough. 
These people urged England to follow the paths taken by 
Lutherans or Calvinists. These extreme reformers disliked the 
Prayer Book precisely because it preserved so much of Cath¬ 
olic faith and church life. Their outcry, supported by the 
members of the King’s Council, plunged England into pas¬ 
sionate disputes and further experiments in reform. Even a 
second Prayer Book, more drastically changed, failed to bring 
peace, and it looked for a short time as though England 
might follow the lead of continental Protestantism. In the 
midst of this turmoil the young King Edward died. His suc¬ 
cessor was his Catholic sister Mary, daughter of Henry VIII 
and Catherine of Aragon. 

The Return to the Pope 

Queen Mary’s ambition was to restore the Pope’s authority. 
Brought up in the intolerant Catholicism of her Spanish 
mother and with no understanding of the extent of the reli¬ 
gious ferment, the Queen tried to return England to the days 
before the Reformation. The Latin services were resumed, 
harsh laws against heresy and non-Catholic teachings were 
passed, and all the changes in Edward’s reign were outlawed. 
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In 1554, Mary married King Philip of Spain, foremost enemy 
of all European reformers. In the same year she persuaded 
Parliament to repeal all the religious laws of Henry VIII. 
This made England, at least outwardly, obedient to the Pope. 

Few reigns in English history were as disastrous as the brief 
years of Mary Tudor. The Pope regained no real authority. 
While the majority of Mary’s subjects were content with the 
Catholic Faith, they were determined not to lose the freedom 
from the Pope’s interference they had enjoyed for more than 
two decades. The Spanish alliance was cordially detested be¬ 
cause it threatened national independence and prestige. Most 
of all, Englishmen loathed the cruel and intolerant persecu¬ 
tion upon which Mary embarked. 

Hundreds of reformers fled to the 
continent, but others were burned 
at the stake for their religious con¬ 
victions. 

Nearly three hundred victims were 
claimed by the fires in less than four 
years, a record of terror that was 
shocking even in an age accustomed 
to cruelty and torture. Among them 
were five bishops, including Thomas 
Cranmer himself. If this was the way 
of the Pope, Englishmen determined bishop latimer 

to have none of it. In Oxford in 1555 

Bishop Latimer and Bishop Ridley were led out to execution 
at the stake. “Be of good cheer, Master Ridley, and play the 
man,” cried Latimer to his friend in the flames. “We shall this 
day light such a candle by God’s grace in England as I trust 
shall never be put out!” And so it proved. When the death of 
the unhappy Mary Tudor was made known a London mer¬ 
chant recorded in his diary, “the same day all London sang 
and said Te Deum laudamus in every church.” 
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SETTLEMENT AND STRUGGLE 
IN ENGLAND 


Under Queen Elizabeth I, last of the Tudor monarchs, a 
settlement of the religious question was made in 1559. Eng¬ 
land’s independence of the Pope was again declared when 
Parliament revived the laws of Henry VIII abolishing papal 
authority. On the other hand, the reforms of Archbishop 
Cranmer were retained, for the Queen and her advisors re¬ 
stored the Book of Common Prayer in the English Church. 

Queen Elizabeth’s aim was a noble and farsighted one. She 
was resolved to continue the essentails of Christian faith and 
practice as they had been known for centuries, and yet at the 
same time allow the gains of the Reformation to link English 
Christianity with that of the early undivided Church rather 
than with the corrupt days of the Middle Ages. The Prayer 
Book which preserved the faith of the Creeds, the sacraments 
of Christ, and the ancient three orders of the ministry, gave 
people a Catholic way of life and worship in a language they 
could understand. 

Joined with the Prayer Book was the Bible, containing all 
that was to be believed for salvation. The teachings of the 
Scriptures were not to be understood as medieval theologians 
had distorted them, but in the way they were taught by the 
Fathers of the Early Church, or as the Elizabethan regula¬ 
tions put it, what “the Catholic fathers and ancient Bishops 
have gathered” out of the doctrine of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments. Here in Elizabeth’s settlement was an attempt to 
combine the truths that had come down through the ages 
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with the new insights given to men in the Christian learning 
of the Renaissance. 

The Queen’s aim was not only farsighted, it was courageous 
and daring as well. Amid the passionate disputes of the Re¬ 
formation, people did not easily accept a settlement that em¬ 
braced truth from both Catholic and reformed sides. To do 
so meant some toleration of differing opinions and a great 
measure of charity and forbearance. Elizabeth was ready to 
risk this for the sake of truth and peace. Abroad Englishmen 
saw bloody persecution in Holland, bitter civil war in Ger¬ 
many, assassination and massacre in France, engaged in by 
both Catholics and Protestants and all in the name of religion. 
Elizabeth was determined that England should not be torn 
by such strife, and she refused to adopt the methods of the 
Inquisition. As long as her people were obedient to the settle¬ 
ment they would enjoy some inner freedom of mind, for she 
would not, as she said, “make windows into men’s hearts and 
secret thoughts.” 

In this way there arose, along with Roman Catholicism 
and the new Lutheranism and Calvinism, another Christian 
tradition called Anglicanism —a word that means simply the 
unique spirit of this broad and inclusive English settlement. 
During the forty-five years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign a 
whole generation of men and women grew up who knew 
nothing else. They were brought up on the Prayer Book and 
were loyal to the Church of England. From their generation 
to ours the Anglican settlement has proved to be wonderfully 
enduring. Today Anglicanism is one of the main traditions of 
western Christendom, shared by a whole family of Churches 
we call the Anglican Communion and of which our Episcopal 
Church is one. 

English Papists and Puritans 

The Anglican settlement was opposed by a small group 
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remaining stubbornly loyal to the Pope— Papists , they were 
called. Constantly involved in plots to overthrow the Queen’s 
rule, they were assisted by Pope Pius V who declared Eliza¬ 
beth to a heretic and usurper, the “ pretended Queen of 
England,” and commanded all good Roman Catholic Eng¬ 
lishmen “not to obey her laws.” This was plain treason. A 
number of men were put to death for such intrigues, though 
the Elizabethan government was always reluctant to impose 
the supreme penalty. But Roman Catholics were too few and 
the Pope too cordially detested for plots against Elizabeth to 
be successful. In time English Papists separated their religion 
and politics and became loyal subjects of the Crown. 

Far more serious was the threat from the other side. The 
Puritans were a larger minority, strongly organized and with 
considerable political influence in Parliament. They objected 
vigorously to much of the old Catholic faith and practice that 
was continued in the Church of England. This made the 
Church in their eyes only “half-reformed,” full of what they 
called the “dregs of popery.” The Prayer Book, the ministry 
of bishops, priests, and deacons, the ancient customs and 
usages in worship, the Queen’s authority in the Church—all 
these, the Puritans insisted, should be abolished. For them, 
the “truly reformed” Church was like that of Calvin’s Geneva, 
and their aim was the establishment of a Calvinistic presby- 
terian Church in England along the lines of the Swiss model. 

Elizabeth and her bishops were as firm with the Puritans 
as they were with the Papists. To yield to further change 
would be to destroy the comprehensive character of the 
Church of England. The Queen for all the years of her reign 
stood fast on her principles, upholding the rightness of a 
Church both Catholic and reformed. 

Separation from the Church 

Queen Elizabeth died in 1603. For more then a hundred 
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and fifty years after her death there was struggle in England 
over her settlement. These clashes of religious opinion resulted 
in a series of separations from the established Anglican 
Church. In these divisions many of the modern Protestant 
Churches we are familiar with came into being. 

Some of these separations were part of the political and 
social upheaval in England during the seventeenth century, 
when civil war broke out between Parliament and the Stuart 
Kings. King and Parliament fought 
over which was to be supreme in gov¬ 
erning the nation, but religious differ¬ 
ences were as important in the strug¬ 
gle as political ones. The Stuart Kings 
were devoted to the Anglican settle¬ 
ment; Parliament’s support was chiefly 
from the Puritans who would reform 
the Church still further. 

The Puritans were in power for a 
few years after the execution of Arch- 
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bishop Laud, who had tried to main¬ 
tain the Church’s ancient ways, and King Charles I, the Stuart 
king most devoted to the Church of England. They dismissed 
the bishops, outlawed the Prayer Book, and tried to change 
the Church to accord with their ideas. When King Charles II 
was brought back in 1660 the Anglican settlement of Queen 
Elizabeth was restored. Thereafter many of the Puritans, 
despairing of ever making their reforms permanent in the 
English Church, withdrew from it to form separate bodies of 
English Presbyterians. Henceforth their closest religious affilia¬ 
tions were with similar Calvinist Presbyterian Churches in 
Holland, Scotland, Switzerland, and France. 

The first separation of Congregationalists, or Independents , 
as they were called, took place even before the death of Eliza¬ 
beth. Inspired by a leader named Robert Browne, small 
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groups of extreme Puritans left the Church of England, deter¬ 
mined to wait no longer for the drastic reforms they thought 
necessary. Forming congregations of like-minded believers, 
their association was a voluntary or “free church” one. They 
chose and commissioned their own ministers, worshipped 
with a simplicity they felt the Church in earliest times had 
commanded, and renounced every connection with the past 
ages of Catholicism. 

The word Congregationalist was used to describe these inde¬ 
pendents because each congregation governed itself completely; 
it was in miniature the whole Church. During the troubles 
of the seventeenth century the number of Independents in¬ 
creased in England, many of them being forced to flee to 
Holland where a greater measure of religious toleration existed. 
Some fled further overseas, and the arrival of the Mayflower 
at Plymouth in 1620 heralded the migration of thousands to 
form the Congregationalist settlements of the Connecticut and 
Massachusetts Bay colonies. 

One important group of Independents were the Baptists, so 
called because of their insistence that a person should not be 
baptized until he knew what he was doing and had been 
“born again” in a conscious, adult experience of wholehearted 
conversion to Christ. John Bunyan, author of Pilgrim’s Progress, 
was their best known leader in seventeenth-century England. 
The Baptists had affiliations with earlier groups on the con¬ 
tinent called Anabaptists—“those who baptize again.” Bands 
of Anabaptist folk appeared as early as Luther’s day, both 
in Germany and in Switzerland, only to be brutally perse¬ 
cuted by Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists alike. The 
Anabaptist rejection of infant baptism, their demands for a 
“free church,” and their claim to be guided by the inner 
light of the Spirit were too revolutionary for conservative 
reformers. 
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Even more devoted to guidance by the “inner light” were 
members of the Society of Friends, commonly called Quakers. 
This Society was started by George Fox. Friends were a pious, 
peace-loving people who abandoned creeds, ministry, sacra¬ 
ments, and formal ways of worship in favor of a quiet religious 
experience of meditation and prayer. In this, they believed, 
each man was given by God the inner illumination and strength 
to guide his actions rightly. 

The last important separation 
from the Church of England came 
in the eighteenth century, long after 
religious toleration had been se¬ 
cured by law. This was the with¬ 
drawal of the followers of John Wes¬ 
ley to join other dissenters in forming 
what we now call the Methodist 
Church. Wesley, who was an Angli¬ 
can clergyman, was aroused by the 
Church’s failure to stir people to an 
enthusiastic, warmhearted devotion. John wesley 

He, like some of the earlier separa¬ 
tists, insisted that each man should undergo the experience of 
an inner conversion to Christ. His own mission, as he saw it, 
was to carry the gospel of this new birth in the Spirit to the 
thousands in England neglected by the Church. Wesley and 
his followers traveled all over the country, preaching to enor¬ 
mous congregations in fields and market places, enduring every 
hardship and hostility. The result was an amazing revival of 
religion that created hundreds of congregations where Wesley’s 
principles of prayer and discipline for the Christian life were 
practiced. When Wesley could not persuade the bishops to 
ordain clergy to shepherd these congregations, he began to 
ordain ministers himself, and the Methodists —those who lived 
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by this spiritual method—came to be separate from the Church 
of England. 

Catholics and Protestants 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century toleration ended 
the religious strife nearly everywhere in Europe. The new 
principle of religious freedom, however, was accepted for dif¬ 
ferent reasons. Some men were tolerant because they ceased 
to care much about religion in an age of increasing secular 
interests. Others, more thoughtful, refused to believe that any 
one form of Christianity possessed the whole truth. Still others 
saw that it was false to the spirit of Christ to force beliefs 
upon men by the sword or the stake. 

The dawn of toleration found Christendom very much 
divided. The far-reaching reforms which a new spirit of Cath¬ 
olic discipline and devotion had brought to the Roman 
Church came too late to check the Protestant revolt. Though 
many of the worst corruptions within the papal Church were 
ended, much of the Roman counter-reformation, as it was 
called, was directed towards winning back to the Pope the 
peoples and countries that had embraced Protestantism. Suc¬ 
cess in this effort was limited chiefly to central and southern 
Europe. In northern Europe the Dutch, Swiss, and Scotch 
remained loyal to the Reformed Church, as did a minority 
in France known as Huguenots. In many of the north Ger¬ 
man states and in all three of the Scandinavian countries 
Lutheran Churches were established, while England made its 
own Anglican settlement. These lines of division have lasted 
with little change down to our own time. 

We usually say today that the Reformation division was 
one between Catholics and Protestants, but, as we have seen 
in our glance at the complicated story of the Reformation, 
this is not a very precise description. The word Protestant , for 
example, was first applied to those German princes who pro - 
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tested in 1529 when the Emperor refused to keep his promise 
to allow them to regulate their religious affairs until a settle¬ 
ment could be made in Germany. Thus the word Protestant 
came gradually to denote Lutheran ideas, while Calvinist 
groups in Europe were known as people of the Reformed 
Church. 

Through the centuries, Protestant gradually lost its original 
meaning and was applied simply to all who were not Roman 
Catholics. People today, therefore, say that both Episcopalians 
and Quakers are Protestants. It is quite plain that they have 
little in common, and to call them both Protestant is merely 
to say that they do not acknowledge the Pope. 

So, too, the term Catholic has undergone a change as well. 
Originally meaning the universal or world-wide Christian 
Church, Catholic soon came to mean those who maintained 
the apostolic creeds, ministry, sacraments, and practices of 
the ancient, undivided Church. In this sense the Church of 
England after the Reformation was still “Catholic,” though 
no longer papal or Roman Catholic. Indeed, it was known as 
“the Catholic Church in this land.” Today, popular use, es¬ 
pecially in America, has come to associate the word Catholic 
chiefly with Roman Catholics, and the man who says, “I am 
a Catholic,” is likely to be thought an adherent of the Pope. 
Yet when we remember the millions of Eastern Orthodox 
Christians, all of whom are Catholic in their faith and prac¬ 
tice, it reminds us that the word Catholic, like the name 
Protestant, has a true meaning underneath the careless use of 
it in popular speech. 

In one way it does not matter what you call a man; it can¬ 
not change what he is. But if we are to understand modem 
divided Christendom rightly, we must not let an inaccurate 
use of names obscure the deeply rooted convictions of differ¬ 
ent Christians. 
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In the early morning of the twelfth of October, 1492, three 
little ships cut swiftly through the western seas, speeded on¬ 
ward by a brisk wind. It was scarcely dawn, yet on the ships 
few sailors slept. All eyes were strained ahead where the look¬ 
outs glimpsed the faintest blur on the horizon. Was it at last 
the shore of the Indies? For a moment there was silence, then 
a blinding flash and a deafening roar from the leading vessel. 
Her cannon had been touched off, proclaiming in its rever¬ 
berations that the three little Spanish ships under the Cap¬ 
tain-General Christopher Columbus had reached the New 
World. 

In the following May, 1493, another event far less dramatic, 
but no less important took place. Pope Alexander VI in 
Rome made a far-reaching decision. With the map before 
him—a chart that revealed woeful ignorance of the vast 
oceans and continents—the Pope drew a line down through 
the Atlantic Ocean across which Spanish and Portuguese 
adventurers were venturing to an unknown world. All lands 
discovered west of this Line of Demarcation were to be Span¬ 
ish; those east of it would be under Portuguese rule. Thus the 
two Catholic seagoing nations sought to divide the unexplored 
globe with the authority of the Renaissance Church. 

Long before 1492, Europe had been aroused to look west¬ 
wards toward the Atlantic horizons over which men were 
sure the riches of the East Indies lay. However widespread 
the popular notion that the world was flat, wise men had 
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thought for centuries that it must be round. The problem 
was the unknown expanse of the ocean. That wide immensity 
was the fearful barrier to any venture very far out of the 
Mediterranean or away from the coasts of northern Europe. 
Whatever knowledge and faith had guided the little ships of 
the Vikings on their remarkable journeys to the north Amer¬ 
ican shores five hundred years before was long forgotten. 
The accomplishment of Columbus and his men was to break 
through the barrier of the seemingly endless seas. 

Already Portuguese navigators had felt their way along the 
African coasts of the southern Atlantic, rounding the Cape of 
Good Hope to discover new eastward trade routes to the 
wealth of the Far East. Columbus was convinced that he had 
found what men still searched for years after his voyage, a 
shorter way to the Indies across the western ocean. 

The English King Henry VII, father of Henry VIII, com¬ 
missioned John Cabot to make his attempt to reach Asia by 
the north Atlantic, leading Englishmen to their first sight of 
Newfoundland. Amerigo Vespucci sailed along the Brazilian 
coast of South America. Balboa crossed the Isthmus of Pan¬ 
ama to gaze at the vast Pacific, while Magellan found a way 
into that ocean at Cape Horn. Gradually the New World 
took shape before men’s eyes and on their changing maps. 
The Indies were not near Europe after all. Indeed, a whole 
continent and an even wider ocean separated them from the 
civilization of the Orient. They might continue to look for a 
sea and river passage through these new lands, and they did 
search for the fabled Northwest Passage right down to the 
end of the eighteenth century, but meanwhile the Americas 
lay ready for exploration, conquest, and settlement. 

The Pope’s Line of Demarcation gave Spain and Portugal 
far larger empires than the islands of the East. The line passed 
through the eastern bulge of Brazil, ensuring the Portuguese 
of a claim to what is today the largest country in South 
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America. West of the line lay the lands that became the 
Spanish possessions in Central and South America, Mexico, 
and all southwestern United States up through most of Cali¬ 
fornia. The power of the Kings of Spain might well have ex¬ 
tended up the Atlantic coast also had not the Protestant 
nations of northern Europe paid little heed to the Pope’s divi¬ 
sion of the western world. 

For God\ Gold ' and Spain 

The Spanish conquests were for God, Gold, and Spain— 
for Catholicism and the Church, for territory and wealth for 
the conquerors, and for increased revenues to the Crown at 
home. Every band of conquistadores included priests, monks, 
and friars as chaplains to the Spaniards and missionaries to 
the Indians. 

From time to time the braver spirits among the clergy, 
especially from the ranks of Franciscan and Dominican friars, 
tried to halt the cruel and ruthless exploitation of the natives. 
In the early days of the Spanish colonies it was to little avail, 
for not even all the clergy agreed that the heathen native, 
whether savage or peaceful, deserved any care from the 
Church except to see that he was baptized. When the adven¬ 
turers had all but exterminated the Carribbean Indians, 
Negro slaves began to be imported from Africa to the West 
Indies to work the plantations, a practice that was to have 
serious effects upon the American continent later. 

The fabulous civilizations of the Aztecs in Mexico and the 
Incas in Peru went down before the greed and violence of the 
new masters of the land, their people being destroyed or en¬ 
slaved. At nearly every point of advance the Spanish priest 
with his cross stood shoulder to shoulder with the Spanish 
soldier with his sword. The Church was content to baptize 
the Indians into the slavery forced upon them by the conquerors. 

In Spanish America the Roman Church was established 
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with all the authority and influence it possessed at home. 
Bishoprics were formed as early as 1512, gradually spreading 
throughout all the territory. Schools were built and univer¬ 
sities were founded in Mexico in 1551 and at Lima in 1557. 
Mexico, known as New Spain, and Peru were the chief cen¬ 
ters of the transplanted Spanish civilization. From them the 
Spanish power and the Catholic mission gradually stretched 
southward through South America and northward into Cali¬ 
fornia and Florida. 

Spanish Catholicism in the Americas had its unpleasant 
side. Intolerance and brutality, even the dreaded Spanish In¬ 
quisition, was supported by Church and government alike. 
Missionary activity was frequently no more than the mass 
baptism of the Indians, while native superstitions and beliefs 
retained their hold under a thin coating of nominal Catholi¬ 
cism. Sometimes Christianity and the former heathen practices 
were so fused that the old customs and ceremonies simply 
continued under Catholic names and auspices. 

On the other hand, none can deny Spanish zeal and bravery. 
The attractive side of Spanish Catholicism came to the fore 
when these were combined with the rare spirit of humble and 
loving concern for the enslaved Indians. This was seen in 
many an individual Franciscan friar, and in none more than 
Fra Junipero Serra, the best known leader in the chain of 
missions which Spanish rule from Mexico established in the 
territory of California. Still there today, and in Florida, the 
monuments of early Spanish Catholicism may be seen within 
the borders of the United States. 

The French in Canada 

Jacques Cartier led the procession of French explorers 
across the north Atlantic to Canada in 1534, and on his 
second voyage in the next year he penetrated the interior 
when he sailed up the St. Lawrence River. In 1604 Cham- 
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plain planted a temporary colony on the Bay of Fundy, 
charting the Maine shores around what is now Mt. Desert. 
By 1608 the French had settled at Quebec, opening a cen¬ 
tury of heroic explorations that led men like Frontenac, Pere 
Marquette, Joliet, and LaSalle to extend the French empire 
far to the West and down the Mississippi. The Canadian 
provinces of Quebec and Montreal are still today predomi¬ 
nately French and Roman Catholic, and the multitude of 
French names that dot the Mississippi valley bears witness to 
the wide range of the trading posts and mission stations of 
the nation that laid claim to much of North America. 

As with the Spaniards to the south, so the Roman Church 
accompanied the French traders and settlers to Canada. The 
story of this mission, however, is in glaring contrast to the 
Spanish saga. One of the most glowing chapters in all Chris¬ 
tian missionary history was written in the devotion and sacri¬ 
fice of the French Jesuits and members of other religious 
orders who labored to bring the Catholic Faith to the North 
American Indians. The hardships and perils of the wilderness 
were their daily life, unspeakable torture and lonely death 
were often their reward at the hands of hostile savages. Yet 
they endured it all with a patience bred of a true pastoral 
concern for those whom they never forgot were the red¬ 
skinned children of God. When Champlain wrote, “The con¬ 
version of a single infidel is worth more than the conquest of 
an empire,” he meant it. The dark pages of Roman Catholic 
history in Spanish America are redeemed by the bright 
records of the French mission in the north. 

The selfless devotion and humanitarian ideals of French 
missionaries were products of the Catholic revival that swept 
over France in the wake of the Roman Church’s reformation 
of itself. Late in the sixteenth century a new spirit in the Ro¬ 
man Church finally overcome the worst evils of the last days 
of the medieval period. Its finest fruits were shown in French 
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Catholicism during most of the years of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. The zeal that caused men like St. Francis de Sales and 
St. Vincent de Paul to transform the Church at home found 
an outlet in the sincerity and devotion of many who came 
out to the New World or supported the mission from France. 

The results of the French mission to the Indians were as¬ 
tounding, for literally hundreds of Hurons, for example, be¬ 
came Christians. Later the treacherous and warlike Iroquois, 
their enmity to the French encouraged by the Dutch at New 
Amsterdam, virtually destroyed both the Christian Huron 
Indians and their mission. The work continued among the 
Algonquins and other tribes along the routes of French trade 
and settlement. 

The Elizabethan Adventurers 

With the wealth of the western world pouring into the cof¬ 
fers of the King of Spain, the English were aroused to action. 
Their ships had already ventured across the seas. Now re¬ 
doubled activity sent them out to share the Spanish wealth 
by what can perhaps only be called a form of piracy. Hawkins 
attacked and robbed the Spanish posts in the West Indies 
early in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and Sir Francis Drake’s 
voyage around the world brought home a fortune in plunder. 

The roster of Elizabethan adventurers is a long one. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, Martin Frobisher, Sir Richard Grenville 
and others all “singed the beard” of the King of Spain with 
a daring arrogance that was typical of the English spirit in 
the reign of Good Queen Bess. Presently, the craving for ad¬ 
venture gave way to more serious plans for colonization and 
settlement. England prepared to claim her share of the con¬ 
tinent across the Atlantic. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s vessels touched North Carolina near 
Roanoke in 1584, bringing home such a favorable account of 
the New World that a colony was soon established. Its fate is 
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one of the mysteries of history; yet there was no discourage¬ 
ment. By 1606 the Virginia Company had been formed, and 
late in that year a new expedition was ready. On December 



PRAYER BOOK CROSS, GOLDEN GATE PARK, CALIFORNIA, 
COMMEMORATING DRAKE’S FIRST ENGLISH SERVICE IN AMERICA 


19 three little ships weighed anchor and set their prows into 
the long and stormy voyage to America. With them English¬ 
men took their Church to the New World in the person and 
ministrations of the Reverend Robert Hunt, Vicar of Heathfield. 
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On the Third Sunday after Trinity in the early summer of 
1607, the first celebration of the Holy Communion from the 
Prayer Book took place in a permanent English colony in 
America. Robert Hunt, chaplain to the Virginia settlers, 
stood before a roughhewn table that served as the wilderness 
altar, while around him knelt the brave little band whose 
ships had brought them to Jamestown. There the colonists 
began their religious life in their new home, as Captain John 
Smith described it: 

We did hang an awning (which is an old sail) to three or 
four trees to shadow us from the sun, our walls were rails of 
wood, our seats unhewed trees till we cut planks, our pulpit 
a bar of wood nailed to two neighboring trees. . . . This was 
our church till we built a homely thing like a barn . .. yet 
we had Common Prayer morning and evening, every Sun¬ 
day two sermons, and every three months the Holy 
Communion. 

The Anglican Church had just seen the first generation of 
men grow up in its Reformation settlement. Queen Elizabeth 
had been dead but a few years when the Church of her set¬ 
tlement was carried across the Atlantic with the Englishmen 
who laid the foundations of our country. 

The celebration of the Holy Communion at Jamestown 
was not the first time the Prayer Book was used in the New 
World. For more than twenty years Anglican priests had ac¬ 
companied the Elizabethan adventurers in their explorations 
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and experimental settlements in North America. Services 
were held in Raleigh’s lost colony at Roanoke in 1587, and 
for Gilbert’s men on Newfoundland in 1582. Drake’s com¬ 
pany recorded services on the California coast in 1579, and 
the year before, Frobisher’s chaplain ministered from the 
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ROBERT HUNT AT JAMESTOWN, VIRGINIA 


Prayer Book near Baffin Land*. Almost at the same time as 
the settlers arrived in Virginia, the Prayer Book was used in 
the temporary colony that wintered on Monhegan Island, off 
the coast of Maine. All these, however, lacked the perma¬ 
nence of the Virginia colony. It was in Jamestown that the 
Episcopal Church began its long association with American 
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history. For more than three hundred and fifty years Angli¬ 
canism has been one of America’s religious traditions, a little 
more than half that time as the Church of England in the colo¬ 
nies and the remainder as the independent Episcopal Church, 
joined with the Church of England by ties of a common faith 
and practice, fellowship, and communion. 

Anglican Virginia and the South 

The Virginia colonists brought to the American shores 
much that was familiar to them at home in England. Just as 
the Church was established by law in England, so, therefore, 
in the colony it was ordered that “the Word and Services of 
God be preached, planted, and used . .. according to the rites 
and doctrines of the Church of England.” In 1619 the Colo¬ 
nial Assembly made the Church of England the official reli¬ 
gious settlement in the Virginia Colony, to be supported by 
everyone. In order to maintain the services, Church and 
clergy received grants of land, and a tax called the tithe was 
laid on the principal crops and collected for church expenses. 

This early establishment by law made Virginia a colony 
whose religious allegiance was almost entirely Anglican, at 
least during the greater part of our colonial history. So close 
was the connection between Colony and Church that the 
ordinary divisions of local government were not townships, as 
in New England, but geographical parishes of the Anglican 
Church. Churches and schools were built in them, and before 
the end of the seventeenth century churchmen had given 
testimony of their concern for learning and higher education 
in the establishment of William and Mary College at 
Williamsburg. 

To the south, the colonies of Georgia and the Carolinas 
made efforts to provide public recognition and support for 
the Church of England similar to that of Virginia. Anglican 
loyalty in these colonies, however, was much less strong. 
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South Carolina, which was not settled until 1670, had its first 
church at Charleston in 1681 and a number of other parishes 
soon after, but the toleration which was granted to all Prot¬ 
estants made Anglicans probably less than half the population 
in the years before the American Revolution. Nevertheless, 
South Carolinian Anglicans were devoted to their Church. 

In North Carolina the Church was slow to gain much 
strength. While technically established, little was actually 
done to support parishes of the Church of England. All 
through these areas south of Virginia, Baptists, Quakers, and 
Presbyterians were the dominant groups among the settlers, 
and their influence was often strongly directed against assist¬ 
ance to the English Church. In Georgia, thirty-five years after 
Oglethorpe’s settlers had arrived in 1733, there were only 
two well-established Anglican churches, one at Savannah and 
the other at Augusta. 

The Middle Colonies 

North of Virginia the Church of England varied in its 
strength among the other colonies. New Castle in Delaware 
had its first church in 1704, and from this beginning the 
Church slowly spread to other centers. In the Quaker colony 
of Pennsylvania the Anglicans, though not numerous, were an 
important body of citizens. Christ Church, Philadelphia, was 
founded near the end of the seventeenth century, and the 
growth of Anglicanism in the city resulted in the establish¬ 
ment of a second church, St. Peter’s, in 1761. 

The Church of England was not noticeably strong in Mary¬ 
land until the beginning of the eighteenth century, though 
Anglican parishes had existed side by side with other congre¬ 
gations since the foundation of the colony in 1634. George 
Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, established the colony on 
the basis of religious toleration, chiefly in order that freedom 
of worship might be granted to Roman Catholics. When, 
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however, the Protestant majority of settlers turned against 
proprietary government and Maryland became a royal colony, 
establishment of the Church of England followed in 1702. Some 
measures were taken for the public support of Anglican clergy 
and parishes, and from then until the American Revolution 
the Church gradually increased in strength and numbers. 

In New York the Anglican Church was far stronger. There 
the original Dutch settlers had brought with them the Calvin- 
istic Dutch Reformed Church. By 1664, however, when the 
Dutch colony fell into the hands of the English, some years of 
toleration had brought freedom of worship to other Protestant 
groups. In 1693 the Colonial Assembly created a partial 
establishment for the Church of England, though not to the 
exclusion of others, and an act was passed for the support of 
ministers in several places. The chief result was the forma¬ 
tion of Trinity Parish in New York City in 1697, a church that 
was destined to be the founder of a number of congregations 
and chapels in Manhattan. Endowed with large grants of 
land, Trinity Parish was the center of expanding Anglican 
strength all through the eighteenth century. Like the Virginians, 
the New York Anglicans were concerned to supply adequate 
educational facilities in the colony, and King’s College, now 
Columbia University, was chartered under their auspices in 
1754. Though its official Anglican connection no longer exists, 
until very recently the President of Columbia was always an 
Episcopalian, and still today the services in its college chapel 
are those of the Book of Common Prayer. 

In neighboring New Jersey, the Church of England made a 
slower start. Puritan, Dutch, and Presbyterian influences were 
strong in northern New Jersey, and Quakers were numerous 
in the south near Pennsylvania. By the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, however, beginnings had been made at 
Burlington, Elizabeth, and in other towns, and on the eve of 
the American Revolution the efforts of Anglican missionary 
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clergy had resulted in a steady increase in the number of 
parishes. 

Anglicanism in New England 

In the colonies of New England, and particularly in Mas¬ 
sachusetts, the Church of England met with considerable 
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Their own Congregational establishments, imposed by strict 
laws and a rigorous oversight of men’s public and private 
lives, were defended with an even greater intolerance than 
that from which they had fled in England. Our New England 
forefathers came to the New World to find freedom to organ¬ 
ize their church life and worship as they believed the Bible 
commanded, but they did not propose to extend that religious 
liberty to others. 

Anglican growth in Massachusetts, and in Maine and New 
Hampshire as well, was, therefore, very slow at first. Clergy 
who used the Prayer Book or advocated the principles of the 
Church of England were exiled from Massachusetts until the 
English government in 1689 enforced in the colony the toler¬ 
ation permitted at home. But by that time Puritanism had 
secured such a firm hold in many parts of New England that 
the Anglican parishes which were slowly formed in the eight¬ 
eenth century never became the churches of more than a 
small minority of the people. 

In Rhode Island, founded by Baptists under Roger Williams 
who fled from the persecution of Massachusetts Puritans, the 
situation was far different. Two principles guided the Rhode 
Islanders from the beginning: full religious freedom and com¬ 
plete separation of Church and State. The result was that 
Anglican parishes flourished in a half dozen populous centers. 

The Connecticut colony, characterized at first by a Puri¬ 
tanism as determined as that of Massachusetts, accepted the 
principle of toleration in 1708. Thereafter, the number of 
Anglican churches grew rapidly, assisted by the famous con¬ 
version in 1722 of a number of prominent Congregational 
ministers. This group included Timothy Cutler, then President 
of Yale College, and Samuel Johnson, later the first President 
of King’s College in New York. These men had literally 
studied their way into Anglicanism through the Prayer Book 
and the writings of sixteenth and seventeenth century Angli- 
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can divines. They bequeathed to the Church in Connecticut 
a precious heritage of scholarship that helped to make the 
Anglican tradition in that colony deeply and firmly loyal to 
every principle of the Church of England. In Connecticut 
such was the rapidity of Anglican growth during the rest of 
the eighteenth century that by the beginning of the American 
Revolution the Connecticut Church was very strong. 

The Support of the Church 

Financial support was a serious problem for the Church in 
the colonies. In Virginia, the official establishment provided 
assistance just as in Massachusetts the church laws supported 
the Puritan Congregationalists. Elsewhere, despite some pub¬ 
lic support in Maryland, South Carolina, and parts of New 
York, money for the Church’s work was hard to find. Angli¬ 
cans had little training in the necessity of bearing church 
expenses, for at home the Church of England maintained it¬ 
self almost entirely from its endowments and tithe income. 

The provision of clergy, adequately trained and educated, 
was equally difficult. Opportunities for higher education in 
the colonies were few, and a young man with a vocation to 
the priesthood generally prepared himself by studying with 
an older clergyman. Even then, at the end he had to under¬ 
take the long and costly journey across the Atlantic to be 
ordained by a bishop in England. For a hundred and seventy- 
five years American-born colonial clergy were forced to go to 
England for ordination. This in itself was a serious handicap 
to the growth of Anglicanism in the colonies. Congregation¬ 
alists, Presbyterians, and Baptists could all provide for their 
own ministry as need arose. Anglicans were dependent upon 
the Bishop of London, three thousand miles away. 

Dr. Bray and the S.P.G. 

A solution to some of these difficulties was attempted by the 
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energetic efforts of Dr. Thomas Bray, a clergyman who de¬ 
serves to be remembered by the Episcopal Church with great 
gratitude. In 1699 Bray made a journey to the colonies as the 
commissary or representative of the Bishop of London. Moved 
by the need of support for the Church and its clergy which 
he saw on every side, Bray was the leading spirit in the for¬ 
mation of two organizations in England: the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel—both better known by their 
initals, S.P.C.K. and S.P.G. The first assembled its resources 
to advance “Religion and Learning in any part of His 
Majesty’s Plantations abroad”; the second provided support 
for churches and ministers where no colonial establishment 
gave them public assistance. 

It is hard to exaggerate the importance of these societies, 
particularly the S.P.G. Clergy and teachers were sent out 
from England, schools and colleges were started, books and 
even whole libraries were shipped to the colonies. Between 
1701 and 1776 the S.P.G. sent more than three hundred and 
fifty clergy to America, and spent large sums of money in 
maintaining their work in New England, New Jersey, the 
middle colonies, parts of New York, and frequently in the 
far South. When the outbreak of the American Revolution 
brought an abrupt halt to this missionary effort there were 
seventy-seven clergy working in the colonies under the super¬ 
vision of the S.P.G. 

With this continuous stream of clergy, dozens of churches 
were established and expanded into self-supporting parishes. 
But more important, the devoted S.P.G. clergy taught people 
to know and love their Prayer Book, inculcating such deep 
loyalty to Anglicanism that when the Revolution separated 
them from the mother Church of England, colonial Episco¬ 
palians firmly determined to find a way to continue the 
Anglican Church in the new United States. 
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Until the end of the eighteenth century Anglican parishes 
and missions overseas were under the distant supervision of 
the Bishop of London. In America this meant an almost com¬ 
plete absence of the oversight and leadership that is a bishop’s 
responsibility in the Church. London was too far away to 
make much difference to the colonial Church, and the system 
of sending clergy from time to time to represent the Bishop 
was not very successful. Moreover, the Church in the colonies 
lacked almost all the organization now familiar to Episcopa¬ 
lians. There were no dioceses. Indeed, the parishes were not 
grouped into any organization to further their common life 
and task. Each was a separate congregation. 

Why were no bishops sent to the American colonies? Cer¬ 
tainly Dr. Bray and many English bishops and churchmen 
earnestly pressed upon the government the need for a bishop. 
American clergy, especially in the middle colonies, petitioned 
repeatedly for their own bishop. 

People in England found it hard to imagine how a bishop 
could be supported on the American frontier. It was equally 
difficult for them to picture how his episcopal authority 
could be enforced without a complete establishment of the 
Anglican Church. These problems, however, might have been 
overcome were it not for the violent opposition of Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, and other Protestants in America. 
“Let all mankind know,” wrote Cotton Mather, “that we 
came into the wilderness because we would worship without 
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that Episcopacy, that Common Prayer, and those unwarrant¬ 
able ceremonies with which the land of our forefathers has 
been defiled.” For years men echoed Mather’s sentiments, 
and the cry of American Protestants against bishops was 
readily taken up by their brethren who had separated from 
the Church of England at home. 

This pressure aroused political caution and was enough to 
cause the British government to withhold permission for the 
consecration of a bishop to serve in the colonies. Even some 
Anglicans disliked the idea. In Virginia it was feared that the 
coming of a bishop might reduce the independence the Vir¬ 
ginians enjoyed in managing their own local church affairs. 
They had a taste of congregational freedom and they liked 
it. In 1771 the Virginia House of Burgesses referred to “the 
project of a few mistaken clergymen for introducing an Amer¬ 
ican bishop.” 

So no bishops came until after the Revolution when Sam¬ 
uel Seabury was consecrated Bishop of Connecticut in 1784. 
Without them, quite naturally, a large degree of independence 
was assumed by each parish. Laymen took on responsibilities 
for the care and government of the parishes, calling ministers 
and rectors, handling the finances, all on a scale quite un¬ 
known in England. Much of the democratic character of the 
Episcopal Church today and the large place laymen have in 
its organization and affairs, as contrasted with some other 
Churches in the Anglican Communion, is due to the circum¬ 
stances that enhanced the laymen’s position in these early 
colonial years. 

Colonial Anglicans inevitably came to be influenced by the 
prevailing religious ideas of the times. As the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury drew to an end, the freethinking and individualistic side 
of Protestantism increased. The stern beliefs of early Calvin- 
istic Puritanism in New England lost their hold, and men of 
the days of the American Revolution began to abandon the 
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religious convictions so passionately held by the early settlers. 
The ordinary American became a self-reliant individual to 
whom religion was a matter of personal taste, more likely to 
be expressed in actions than in creeds. He took his church as 
he wanted it or needed it, if at all. Across the mountains to 
the west beckoned a land of promise far more real than the 
rewards of Heaven. No Church successfully resisted this ir¬ 
religious drift of thought, and Anglicans were affected like 
others by this frontier spirit. 

The Canadian Colonies 

We are used to tracing the history of the Episcopal Church 
back through the years of the independent United States and 
the earlier colonial period to the Reformation Anglicanism 
that was brought to these shores by the Virginia settlers. It is 
helpful, however, to look at it once in a while from the British 
side of the Atlantic. We see better then that Anglican history 
in our American colonies was simply one part of the story of 
the wider effort of the Church of England to extend itself to 
the long chain of British possessions that stretched from the 
St. Lawrence River to the West Indies. We realize better, too, 
the intimate associations of the Episcopal Church and the 
Canadian Anglican Church in their beginnings. 

Northward of the American colonies, in Canada, Nova 
Scotia was ceded to the British by the French in 1710, and 
regular Anglican services began to be held in that province. 
By 1750 a church had been erected in Halifax, and eight 
years later support was given to the Church of England by 
grants of land made to the ministers in each township. In 
1763 all Canada passed under British rule as a result of the 
Treaty of Paris, ending the bloody French and Indian Wars 
in which our colonial ancestors had fought side by side with 
the British Regulars against the assaults of the French and 
Indians. For the Church of England this vast acquisition of 
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half a continent meant very little at first, for nearly all the 
settled areas were occupied by French Roman Catholics. 

The crisis that completely altered the situation of the 
Church of England in Canada was the American Revolution. 
During the years of conflict with the mother country, many 
thousands of Loyalist Americans migrated from the Thirteen 
Colonies, some to the West Indies, some to England, but the 
vast majority to the Canadian colonies adjacent to the north. 
Between thirty-five and forty thousand found refuge from 

persecution and violent treatment 
in Nova Scotia and New Bruns¬ 
wick, while thousands of others 
settled in Upper Canada, the prov¬ 
ince above the eastern Great Lakes. 
These were the Tories, those who 
conscientiously believed that the 
colonies should not separate from 
the mother country. They were still 
loyal to England, and with great 
sacrifice they simply migrated to 
start life over again in colonies that 
remained loyal. Among them were 
a large number of the finest citizens 
of colonial America—judges, doctors, teachers, lawyers, mer¬ 
chants, and landowners. The great majority were Anglicans, 
for their loyalty to England kept them close to the Church of 
England. This loss to America’s civic life was gain to Canada’s 
Anglican Church. 

No time was lost by the Church in seeking to meet the new 
Canadian responsibilities. The S.P.G. sent out priests to help 
the exiled clergy from the now independent American colo¬ 
nies to care for these new settlers. The lesson of the need for 
a bishop had been learned at last. In 1787 Charles Inglis, who 
had been the Loyalist rector of Trinity Church, New York, 
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during the Revolution and a close friend of our own Bishop 
Seabury, was consecrated Bishop of Nova Scotia. Thus the 
Canadian Anglican Church began its expansion and organ¬ 
ization. With the appointment of Jacob Mountain as Bishop 
of Quebec in 1793, it started that long western march that 
carried Anglicanism across a continent to the shores of the 
Pacific. Today the Anglican Church of Canada is one of the 
fifteen sister Churches that form the Anglican Communion, 
and the one whose origins are most closely connected with 
those of our own Episcopal Church. 

Infidels , Bond and Free 

One missionary opportunity was open to Canadian and 
American Anglicans alike in North America—the conversion 
of the Indians to Christianity. Early Virginia records declared 
one reason for the venture of settlement to be “the glorie of 
God in the propagation of the Gospel of Christ” and “the 
conversion of the savages.” 

The Virginia colonists at first tried to put these aims into 
effect, actually raising some funds to “train up the children 
of the Infidels in true religion.” Strife between the settlers 
and the Indians soon halted these efforts, and the same story 
of trouble was repeated in other colonies. Early friendship 
with the Indians terminated in mutual suspicion and hostility, 
pledges were broken on each side, and quarrels were followed 
by bloody massacres and terrible retaliation. From Maine to 
Georgia the strained relations made it almost impossible to 
do much effective work towards the conversion of the Indians. 
For thousands of settlers the only good Indian was a dead one. 

Yet a few devoted pastors labored with isolated groups of 
peaceful tribesmen, while the Bishops of London occasionally 
inquired, as did Bishop Gibson in 1724, “How many Infidels, 
bond and free, are there in your parish, and what is done for 
their conversion?” S.P.G. missionaries tried to minister to the 
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Indians in South Carolina, some conversions occurred among 
the Narragansetts in New England, and a considerable num¬ 
ber of Indians were under the care of the Church near Bristol 
in Rhode Island. 

The one notable success of Anglican missionaries was with 
the Mohawks in New York. In 1700 Lord Bellomont, the 
Governor, urged the sending of some “members of the Church 
of England to instruct the Five Nations, and to prevent their 
being practised upon by French priests and Jesuits.” The 
Board of Trade and Plantations stirred itself with alacrity, 
possibly less concerned that the Indians might become 
Roman Catholics than that they might become allies of the 
French in the border wars. Support was provided, and the 
S.P.G. sought to maintain an Indian missionary in western 
New York. 

From 1710 to 1770 persistent and effective work was done 
in the Mohawk Mission, continuously supported by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Johnson, the Indian Superintendent. The Prayer Book 
was put into the Mohawk tongue, and a large number of 
Indians became regular communicants. The American Revo¬ 
lution ended the connection between this mission and the 
Church in our colonies, but S.P.G. clergy from Upper Canada 
renewed the work when the Mohawks, loyal to the British, 
took refuge in Canadian territory. 

In colonial America very little more was done by Anglicans 
with “infidels bond” (the Negro slaves) than with “infidels free” 
(the Indians), nor was this failure peculiar to our Church. 
Throughout the colonial era there was a general indifference 
to the religious condition of the increasing numbers of Negroes 
brought in as slaves. Masters and slaveowners often discour¬ 
aged attempts made by the clergy to give them Christian in¬ 
struction, and the evils of a system in which men, women, 
and children were bought and sold as property put obstacles 
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in the way of their conversion to Christianity that were hard 
to overcome. 

In nearly every colony, however, some results were achieved. 
The S.P.G. maintained catechists for Negroes in New York 
and Philadelphia, and many of the clergy in Maryland bap¬ 
tized slaves regularly. The labors of Francis Le Jau at Goose 
Creek Parish in South Carolina and James Honeyman in 
Trinity Church at Newport, Rhode Island, were attended 
with more than usual success. In each place a sizable body of 
Negroes was associated with the Church. 

It was to the south, where the chain of British possessions 
ended in the Carribbean, that the Anglican Church rose to 
meet the challenge of ministering to thousands of Negroes. 
Vast numbers of slaves from West Africa had been imported 
to the islands of the West Indies. At first they were brought 
by the Spaniards to replace the native Indian labor killed off 
by the cruel and ruthless exploitation during the early occu¬ 
pation of the islands. Later, planters throughout the different 
European possessions in the Carribbean imported slave labor. 

In the British Islands of Barbados and Jamaica, S.P.G. 
missionaries ministered to them, laboring both to relieve their 
hard lot and to keep the Church close to them. Bishops were 
sent out from England in 1824, but, long before this, interest 
in the mission was so strong that in 1710 General Christopher 
Codrington bequeathed his family estates in Barbados to 
found a college to educate men for the ministry. Codrington 
Missionary Training College has had a long record of provid¬ 
ing native Negro clergy for what today has become an inde¬ 
pendent Anglican Church known as the Church of the Province 
of the West Indies. 
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THE DIVISIONS OF AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM 


No American is very surprised, as he stands at the intersec¬ 
tion of his busy city streets, to find himself within reach of 
three or four Protestant churches. To see a Presbyterian 
church on one corner, a Methodist or Baptist church across 
the way, a Lutheran one down the street, and the spire of 
another within sight is something we hardly notice. 

To the European visitor, however, here is one of the be¬ 
wildering aspects of American life. He is accustomed to each 
country having its major religious affiliation, almost as though 
he still lived at the end of the Reformation era. He thinks of 
Englishmen as Anglicans, North Germans and Scandinavians 
as Lutherans, Dutchmen and Scots as Calvinist Presbyterians, 
Frenchmen as Roman Catholics. If he remembers the French 
Protestant minority—descendents of the Reformation Hugue¬ 
nots—it only reminds him that toleration came before all 
those who separated from the established Churches were 
destroyed. 

Of course, this European is taking a simplified view of his 
own Europe. Many religious minorities there have had a long 
history. The small body of Old Catholics in Holland, the 
Scottish Episcopal Church whose history touches ours in the 
consecration of Bishop Seabury, the minority of English Ro¬ 
man Catholics all survive in lands where other allegiances 
predominate. Furthermore, many newer denominations have 
appeared in the last century, some in fact exported from the 
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United States. Compared with the way Churches and denom¬ 
inations have multiplied in America, however, the divisions of 
Protestantism in Europe are still relatively few. 

How did this come about? Three distinct stages can be seen 
in the creation of divided Protestantism in the United States. 
The first is one that our European visitor can readily under¬ 
stand. The Reformation divisions of Europe were transplanted 
to this country by the early settlers and later immigrants who 
came to our shores. 

Transplanted Divisions 

Congregationalism was brought to America by the Plymouth 
colonists on the Mayflower in 1620. These were the English 
Separatists or Independents who could wait no longer for the 
Church of England to be reformed as they wished. The 
thousands of Puritans who followed them into Massachusetts 
Bay in the next few decades were far more devoted to Calvin’s 
presbyterian church government than to the congregational 
principles of the Plymouth folk, but frontier conditions in a 
lonely wilderness soon brought them together, and Puritan 
Congregationalism became far more usual in New England 
than Presbyterianism. 

A scattering of true English Presbyterians established 
churches in many of the colonies before 1700, and between 
1710 and 1750 their numbers were vastly swelled by the 
coming of more than a hundred thousand Scotch-Irish Pres¬ 
byterians. The Dutch Reformed in New York added another 
Presbyterian group, while the French Huguenots who fled 
here to escape persecution at home still further increased, 
their numbers. 

English Baptists, who adhered to the Independent principle 
of the self-governing local church, brought their own beliefs 
in strength first to Rhode Island. Soon after this, nearly all 
the colonies had their Baptist congregations, and they spread 
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with an outbreak of revivalist fervor when the American Rev¬ 
olution brought complete religious freedom everywhere. 

The Methodist movement appeared in the colonies about 
1766, when the first Methodist Society was organized in New 
York by leaders sent out by John Wesley himself. Even earlier, 
some Anglican parishes had been stirred by Methodist piety, 



A CIRCUIT RIDER 

though the separation from Anglicanism had not then taken 
place. Methodists remained comparatively few until the end 
of the Revolution, many of them suffering under the same 
suspicion of Toryism that was directed toward Anglicans. 
When Wesley ordained ministers for the newly independent 
colonies and appointed Francis Asbury and Thomas Coke 
superintendents or bishops, the Methodist Church was re- 
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organized. There followed fifty years of extraordinary growth. 
From fourteen thousand members at the close of the Revolu¬ 
tion, the number of Methodists rose to nearly a million and a 
half by 1850. 

The rapid growth of the Methodist Church was partly due 
to the enthusiastic zeal of circuit riding preachers who traveled 
the frontier, preaching in camps and cabins, their saddle bags 
full of religious tracts. The revivalist methods, emotional ap¬ 
peal, and easy adaptability made Methodism almost perfectly 
suited to pioneer conditions. To some degree this was true also 
of the Baptists, Congregationalists, and Presbyterians—at 
least, in contrast with the Episcopal Church. Anglicanism 
found it hard to pull its roots out of the settled patterns of life 
east of the Alleghenies. Its formal Prayer Book worship, the 
requirement of long years of education for its clergy, and an 
inability to extend its dioceses rapidly into the wilderness all 
combined to make the spread of the Episcopal Church much 
slower than that of Protestant bodies. 

The transplantation of Lutherans took place early in our 
history. German settlements appeared in New York in the 
seventeenth century, and a colony of Swedes settled in Dela¬ 
ware in 1638. Lutherans increased before the American Rev¬ 
olution, particularly in Pennsylvania and the middle colonies. 
The flood tide of Lutheran immigration, however, came in 
the nineteenth century with the opening of the West. Between 
1850 and 1860 it is estimated that a million Germans arrived, 
mostly Lutheran, and after 1870 an even greater number 
poured into this country from Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 
All of them transferred the Churches of their homelands to 
the United States, and the sound of Lutheran hymns echoed 
across the fields of Michigan, along the banks of the Missouri 
River, and in the hills of Minnesota. 

German Protestant settlers were not all Lutheran. A sizable 
group of smaller German and Dutch sects, some descendents 
of early continental Anabaptists and other separatists from 
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Lutheranism, settled in various parts of the country: River 
Brethren, Amish folk, Mennonites, Dunkers or German Bap¬ 
tists, and others. To these were added the Moravians, who 
came to Georgia in 1734 and to Pennsylvania after 1740. A 
group who traced their beginnings to the separation of the 
Hussites from the medieval Church in Bohemia in 1457 and 
were later affected by German evangelical ideas, the Mora¬ 
vians set an example of missionary zeal and activity to all 
Protestantism. 

However different all these denominations, they had one 
thing in common. They were transplantings of European 
Protestant divisions to this country. 

American Spiritual Freedom 

The second stage in American Protestant division was pro¬ 
duced by the determined individualism of the American pio¬ 
neer, a spirit which we have never quite lost, despite the 
passing of the frontier era. Complete religious freedom and 
the view that a man’s religion was his own private business 
combined to split nearly all the transplanted Churches into 
fragments. Theological quarrels, some of them over what 
seem now to be absurdly small points, rent groups apart. 
Social distinctions divided Churches into independent con¬ 
gregations whose difference was less in belief than in their 
relative prosperity or the social standing of their members. 

Some serious divisions arose in passionate disputes over 
questions of national importance. Such was the split over the 
slavery question that divided Baptists, Presbyterians, and 
Methodists into northern and southern groups of each. The 
Methodists reunited, but not until 1939, and among some 
others the lines drawn in this disagreement are still present. 
On the other hand, sometimes division came for no apparent 
reason save what our forefathers called pure “cussedness.” 
New Churches were formed out of little more than the desire 
of Americans to assert their spiritual independence. 
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The statistics of Church membership in the United States 
bear striking witness to this American tendency to take ad¬ 
vantage of both religious and individual freedom. There are 
sixty million American Protestants, almost twice the number 
of Roman Catholics. They are divided among at least two 
hundred and twenty-seven Protestant denominations. 

The effect of the American separatist spirit is clearly seen 
when we find that nearly twenty million Baptists, the largest 
Protestant group, are divided into twenty-seven different 
Baptist Churches. Twelve million Methodists belong to twenty- 
two distinct Methodist bodies, though all except the Meth¬ 
odist Church and the African Methodist Episcopal Church are 
comparatively small. It takes eleven Presbyterian Churches to 
total the four million Presbyterians, and nineteen different 
Lutheran bodies to include all seven and a half million Lu¬ 
therans. Even the small number of Friends—only a little over 
a hundred thousand—are divided into eight Quaker societies. 
So it goes with nearly all the different Protestant traditions. 

On the other hand, these statistics include an immense 
number of very small Churches. The picture is a little differ¬ 
ent when we learn that of the total sixty million American 
Protestants, nearly fifty million are contained in only seven¬ 
teen large Churches, including our own three million Episco¬ 
palians. This means that the disunity of Christian peoples is 
not as great as it might seem, for all these seventeen Churches 
have over a million members each, and the majority of them 
two to nine millions. Moreover, if the separate Baptist 
Churches and the independent Lutheran Churches that are 
counted in the seventeen could be merged into a single 
Church of each denomination, we should have the fifty mil¬ 
lion Protestants in only eleven Churches. 

The American Sects 

The third stage in the creation of America’s Protestant 
kaleidescope was the appearance of denominations and sects 
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purely local in their origin. Transplanted Churches and the 
separations they experienced in the United States account for 
much of our religious division. The rest is caused by the rise 
of native American sects. 

Nothing is more characteristic of American Protestantism 
than the numerous small perfectionist sects. These preach a 
gospel of new birth into personal holiness and adhere to strict 
rules of moral and social behavior. They are generally reviv¬ 
alist in their methods, and their popularity rises and falls in 
rural areas, crowded cities, and other places where there are 
unchurched or neglected peoples. The Churches of God, Pen¬ 
tecostal and Holiness sects, and the Church of the Nazarene 
have derived some teachings from older Churches, but their 
inspiration seems to be purely American. 

The Seventh-Day Adventists look forward to the Second 
Coming of Christ, a catastrophe of Judgment from which the 
righteous alone will be saved, an event prophesied for the year 
1843 by the early Adventist, William Miller. They observe 
Saturday as their Sabbath, believing this to be the meaning 
of the Fourth Commandment, and generally regard the Bible 
as laying down literal and precise regulations for Christ’s true 
followers. These followers, of course, are the Adventists. They 
alone expect to be numbered among the one hundred and 
forty-four thousand Elect they believe foretold in Revelation 
14:3. 

Equally zealous to proclaim the coming Judgment, but far 
less orthodox in their beliefs, are the militant Jehovah’s Wit¬ 
nesses, a name taken from Isaiah 43:10, “Ye are my witnesses, 
saith the Lord.” Highly organized, and with a world mem¬ 
bership between three and four millions, the Witnesses meet 
in Kingdom Halls, foretelling a violent end of Satan’s power 
in the world, from which they will survive to rule under 
Christ. They are often met as they distribute tracts of the 
Watch Tower Society on the streets or from door to door. 
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Their opposition to some of the obligations of citizenship and 
their dislike of earthly rulers has often brought them into 
serious trouble with the public authorities. 

More remarkable is the Church whose tempestuous history 
is so intimately woven with the story of our expanding west¬ 
ern frontier—the Church of the Latter-Day Saints, or Mor¬ 
mons. Joseph Smith founded this movement in 1830 when he 
claimed to have been led by an angel to discover and deci¬ 
pher the golden tablets of the Book of Mormon. This was an 
account of the revelation supposely given by Jesus Himself to 
ancient inhabitants on our American continent. The Mor¬ 
mons who accepted Smith’s leadership were disliked by 
other settlers and were driven from New York State to Ohio, 
Missouri, and Illinois. Murder and mob violence finally 
drove them to undertake their heroic trek to Utah under the 
guidance of a new leader, Brigham Young. Polygamy is the 
practice most remembered of the Mormons, though it was 
abandoned when their community became the State of Utah 
in 1896. 

Over a million strong today, the Mormons are a closely- 
knit group, ardently missionary, and resembling a vast fra¬ 
ternal organization. Remarkable concern is shown by the 
Church for the education, employment, health and welfare 
services, and the social life of its members. Mormons are still 
the principal religious body in Utah and have wide influence 
in the life of the State and the adjoining territory. 

Such are the divisions of American Protestantism. But to¬ 
day, and growing slowly during the last fifty years, there is 
another story—that of the healing of these divisions. It is the 
story of a strong tide of co-operation and friendly under¬ 
standing, of beliefs discovered to be shared in common, and 
it runs in the direction of Church unity. We shall learn some¬ 
thing of its promise before we finish our history of Christianity 
in modern times. 
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During the second half of the sixteenth century the Roman 
Catholic Church underwent a reformation that made exten¬ 
sive changes in the spirit and life of the Renaissance Church. 
These were so great that it is true to say that the Roman 
Church we know was as much affected by reform, in its own 
way, as any other Church whose history is associated with the 
Reformation. 

Almost simultaneously with the Protestant movement, the 
leaders of the Roman Church were captured by the spirit of 
reform. At intervals between 1545 and 1563 a council met at 
Trent at the command of the Pope, and regulations were 
passed to reduce many of the evils and abuses in church life. 
The same council published the faith of the Roman Church 
in a set of articles of belief. No change was made in the offi¬ 
cial teachings of Rome, but many popular superstitions we 
have already learned to be common in the Renaissance 
Church were effectively reduced. 

The spiritual revival which caused this reforming activity 
swept rapidly through the Roman Catholic countries, reach¬ 
ing heights of devotion and consecration to Christ and His 
Church that had not been seen for centuries. New religious 
orders for men and women were founded, attracting hundreds 
of people to vocations directed towards the care of the sick 
and the poor, the education of children, missionary work, and 
the renewal of the life of prayer. The Jesuit Fathers, formed 
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by Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish soldier who found a new call¬ 
ing as a champion of the Pope, became the most famous of 
these. In turn, revivals were stimulated among the older 
orders of monks, friars, and nuns that had existed for many 
centuries. 

One thrust of this revival was missionary. Priests and friars 
went out to the Far East with the Portuguese, as well as to 
the western world with the French and Spanish. Another ef¬ 
fort was that of counter-reform, that is, the attempt to win 
back the allegiance of those lost to Protestantism in northern 
and central Europe. This met with little success in north 
Germany, Scandinavia, Scotland, Holland, and parts of 
Switzerland. On the other hand, loyalty to the Pope was 
strengthened among the south Germans, the people of Bel¬ 
gium, the Catholic cantons of Switzerland, and a small 
minority of Englishmen. Assistance was given French Cath¬ 
olics in their struggle with the Huguenots, while Protestant¬ 
ism was almost extinguished in Poland, Hungary, and other 
parts of central Europe. 

The Spirit of Counter-Reformation 

The price paid for reform and revival was the sharp increase 
of central control in the Roman Church. The Pope’s author¬ 
ity was extended to the right and power to regulate nearly 
every aspect of church life in all areas of Roman Christen¬ 
dom. It was the Pope who issued and enforced the regulations 
of the Council of Trent, imposing on the Church the Roman 
Catholic declaration of faith that is sometimes called “The 
Creed of Pius IV.” A strict censorship of books was instituted. 
All writings on religious or moral subjects had to be approved 
by the Church before faithful Romanists were allowed to 
read them. Where the laws of Catholic countries would per¬ 
mit, the Church courts of the Inquisition, armed with the 
sentences of imprisonment, torture, and death, searched out 
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and punished people guilty of heresy or disloyalty to Roman 
beliefs. 

The gain in all this was an impressive unity of belief and 
practice which has remained in the Roman Catholic Church 
down to the present day. The loss, on the other hand, was the 
disappearance of the variety and even latitude of belief that 
had often been present in the Middle Ages. A narrow and 
intolerant spirit was inevitable in the passionate zeal of the 
Roman revival in the sixteenth century. 

Conflicts over the Pope’s Power 

The increased power of the Pa¬ 
pacy did not go unchallenged. The 
Catholic nations of Europe came to 
resent the claims of the Pope to be 
the supreme political and religious 
authority in Christendom. In the 
eighteenth century the Kings of 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Aus¬ 
tria would not, as we have learned 
to say, u go to Canossa.” They had 
long since discarded the belief that 
the Pope had the right to deal with 
them as Pope Gregory VII had dealt 
with the medieval Emperor Henry 
IV. In 1682, for example, the French Church and government 
joined in publishing the Gallican Articles, plainly stating that 
the political authority of kings and princes is not subject to any 
ecclesiastical control. So strong were the objections of Catholic 
governments that the old papal claims to universal political 
or temporal power were set aside or suspended. Today in our 
modern world, where separation of Church and State is com¬ 
mon in democratic societies, we hear little of the Pope’s ancient 
claim to judge, control, or interfere with civil government. 
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The Gallican Articles, however, also protested against 
another side of the post-Reformation growth of papal author¬ 
ity. The Articles declared that the Pope’s pronouncements on 
matters of faith should have the consent of the Church. This 
came close to saying that the Pope could declare what ought 
to be believed as part of the Catholic Faith only when he was 
supported by a decision of a General Council. Rome refused 
to listen to this protest. The drift of Roman Catholic opinion 
was towards a declaration that the Pope had been given the 
sole power to decide matters of belief, and to speak without 
error on questions of Christian faith and morals. More and 
more Roman Catholics came to believe that the Lord would 
not leave His Church without some infallible guide in mat- 
tres crucial to man’s salvation. 

At the Vatican Council in 1870, belief in the Pope’s infal¬ 
libility was made binding upon all Roman Catholics. It is a 
central Roman conviction today that when the Pope speaks 
in his claim to be pastor and teacher of all Christians, he may 
define the truth of the Christian Faith or pronounce on the 
rights and wrongs of Christian moral teaching. In that action, 
Roman Catholics believe the Pope will be infallible—that is, 
he will be saved from error by the power it is thought the 
Lord gave to St. Peter and his papal successors. 

The Old Catholic Church 

Before the Vatican Council a large number of Roman 
Catholics, some being European scholars and historians of 
note, objected to the proposed declaration of papal infallibility. 
After the Council some Roman Catholics felt that they could 
not conscientiously accept the new doctrine. As a result, they 
withdrew from the Roman Church, forming what were called 
the Old Catholic Churches. 

Still retaining the apostolic faith of the creeds, the ancient 
threefold order of the ministry, and the Catholic pattern of 
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the Church’s sacramental life, Old Catholic Churches exist 
today in Germany, Holland, Austria, and Switzerland. They 
form a fellowship of independent non-Roman Catholic 
Churches who look to the Old Catholic Archbishop of 
Utrecht much as Anglicans throughout the world give a 
special place of honor to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Old Catholic Churches and Anglican Churches are in the 
close relation of intercommunion with each other, an achieve¬ 
ment that was reached because both Churches hold similar 
principles of faith and practice. Abroad, Episcopalians are 
free to worship and receive the sacraments in Old Catholic 
churches, while Old Catholics in America find a spiritual 
home in our parishes. The only recognized Old Catholic 
Church in the United States is the Polish National Catholic 
Church. Complete intercommunion exists between it and the 
Episcopal Church, and we often find Polish National Catholic 
bishops and clergy participating in special services in our 
Church. 

Roman Catholicism in America 

In our colonial period the Calverts’ colony in Maryland 
offered a haven to Roman Catholics. There they could enjoy 
freedom of worship. It is sometimes claimed that the Roman 
Catholics were the first to bring religious liberty to America, 
but it must be remembered that only by affording equal 
toleration to Protestants in Maryland could Catholics gain it 
for themselves. English feeling in the seventeenth century did 
not permit the establishment of a purely Roman Catholic 
settlement. 

Outnumbered by Protestants, even in Maryland, there 
were about twenty thousand Romanists in the colonies at the 
time of the American Revolution, the vast majority of whom 
lived in Maryland or Pennsylvania. As with Anglican par¬ 
ishes, so in Roman Catholic congregations the system of 
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church organization and oversight that was familiar in 
Europe was totally lacking in America. Laymen assumed a 
large share of responsibility, particularly in the control of 
church buildings and property, and even in some places had 
a voice in the selection of their clergy. Roman priests were 
always too few to care for their people adequately, nor were 
any bishops provided for American Roman Catholics until 
1784. Then, a few months after the consecration of our own 
Bishop Seabury, John Carroll was made what we should call 
a Roman Catholic missionary bishop, being given the title 
Bishop of Baltimore in 1789. 

Spurred on by Carroll’s remarkable leadership and assisted 
by his encouragement of seminaries to train American priests, 
Roman Catholic advance was rapid after 1800. By 1850, 
numbers had increased to a million and a half, an expansion 
that almost exactly paralleled that of the Methodists. After 
1840, each year of the nineteenth century saw a still more 
rapid rate of increase due to the arrival of thousands of im¬ 
migrants from Europe. Irish Catholics in multitudes left their 
homeland, first to find relief from the terrible conditions pro¬ 
duced by the famine in Ireland, and later to seek the new life 
that America offered her citizens from the old country. Italian 
immigrants formed colonies in many places, French Cana¬ 
dians crossed the northern borders into New England, and 
central Europeans added to the populations of the rapidly 
growing industrial cities. 

These and many others found both the freedom and op¬ 
portunity promised by the gleaming torch of the Statue of 
Liberty. Like the Protestant immigrants, they brought their 
religion with them. Today the descendents of Roman Cath¬ 
olics, both old and new in our country’s history, number 
about thirty-five million. At least one third of them live in 
about eight of our largest cities, for Roman Catholics have 
been predominately an urban population in America. 
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Deep cleavages and misunderstandings have sometimes 
marked the relations of American Protestants and American 
Roman Catholics. These were in part due to fears and prej¬ 
udices on both sides, and partly resulting from social divisions 
that were present in the days when many Roman Catholics 
were looked upon as foreigners. The last fifty years, however, 
have seen a far greater unity in American life despite religious 
differences. Yet the Roman Catholic has not changed his 
loyalty to the faith and customs of his Church. He believes in 
the principle of a close relation between the Church and all 
aspects of national life, no matter of what country he happens 
to be a citizen. Education, for example, is not in the Catholic 
view complete without a background of Christian faith. 
While many others share this belief, the Roman Catholic puts 
it into regular practice. He supports a system of parochial 
schools where his children may be educated under the aus¬ 
pices of his Church. He accepts censorship of such books, 
plays, and movies as may be judged detrimental to Christian 
faith and morals, and he believes that it is his right to cam¬ 
paign for public laws that will protect Roman Catholics from 
the influence of secular standards and practices. 

Our difference from Roman Catholicism is not primarily 
because it attempts to maintain its views in this way. A zeal¬ 
ous faith often seeks public recognition of the principles it 
cherishes, whether it be Roman Catholic, Mormon, or Metho¬ 
dist. Nor is our division from them entirely due to Roman 
doctrines or practices which have no place in the kind of 
Catholicism we maintain. A greater problem is often the con¬ 
viction of Roman Catholics that they, and they alone, possess 
the fulness of Christian truth and life. The belief that theirs 
is the one God-given way of salvation, their fellowship the 
one body true to the commands of Jesus Christ, with all 
others in some sense outside the One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, is an assertion made in a tone of infallibi- 
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lity and intolerance foreign to the Anglican spirit. Nonethe¬ 
less, when Anglicans think and pray seriously about the unity 
of the Christian Church they always remember that Roman 
Catholicism will have its place in that union of Christendom 
which we believe is the will of God. As the Anglican bishops 
put it at their Lambeth Conference in 1920, “There can be 
no fulfilment of the Divine purpose in any scheme of reunion 
which does not ultimately include the great Latin Church of 
the West, with which our history has been so closely associated 
in the past, and to which we are still bound by many ties of 
common faith and tradition.” This is simply to say that any 
ultimate goal of prayer and effort must always be the unity 
of the whole Church, including Catholic and Protestant 
Christendom alike. 
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If the European visitor to our country is bewildered by the 
many divisions of American Protestantism, it is equally true 
that we are often confused by the number of separate Ortho¬ 
dox Churches brought to this land by immigrants from cen¬ 
tral and southern Europe. The Greek Orthodox Church is 
the one with which Americans are most familiar, but there 
are also Churches of Bulgarians, Serbs, Albanians, Roma¬ 
nians, Ukranians, and Russians, the latter being divided into 
several groups by their political differences. 

We remember that the final separation of Eastern and 
Western Christianity occurred in 1054 when millions of Cath¬ 
olic Eastern Christians, acknowledging the headship of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, refused to recognize the supreme 
authority claimed by the Pope in Rome. It was the climax of 
many years of increasing religious quarrels between the 
Greek East and the Latin West. Long before 1054, however, 
two separations had taken place among Eastern Christians. 
These were the results of theological disputes in the East dur¬ 
ing the days of the Great Councils that met to govern the 
faith and life of the Church after the Emperor Constantine 
had recognized Christianity. 

After the Council of Ephesus in 431, groups of Christians 
in Syria and Mesopotamia withdrew their allegiance to the 
Orthodox Patriarch at Constantinople. They feared that the 
decision of the council might lead to false teaching about the 
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person of Jesus. Known for a long time as the Nestorians, 
after the scholar Nestorius whom they revered, they spread to 
the East. There they pursued a successful mission in Persia, 
India, and China. In time, successive waves of non-Christian 
invaders, Mohammedan Arabs, Turks, and the fierce hordes 
of Asiatic Mongols, depleted their numbers. Through the 
centuries they have dwindled to scarcely more than a few 
thousand, the smallest of the Eastern Churches, but they de¬ 
serve to be remembered for their first thrust of Christianity 
into the Far East. 

The other separation from Constantinople came in 451, 
after the Council of Chalcedon. Again large bodies of Chris¬ 
tians, this time in Egypt, Syria, and Armenia, refused to ac¬ 
cept the decision of the council about the way Jesus 5 human 
and divine natures were united in His one person. These 
separatists were called Monophysites, a word that means be¬ 
lievers in one nature in Christ. Down through the years they 
maintained their independence of the Patriarch in Constanti¬ 
nople. They still flourish in the original centers, and long ago 
extended their mission from Egypt southward into Abysinia, 
making that African kingdom a Christian land. 

It is usual today to speak of these Churches as the Separ¬ 
ated Churches of the East, or the Oriental Churches, apply¬ 
ing the term Orthodox Churches only to those who maintain 
communion with the Patriarch of Constantinople, for all the 
other Churches of Eastern Orthodoxy are one in their faith, 
divided from each other only because they are the Churches 
of peoples of different European nationalities. Like the Angli¬ 
can Communion, they constitute a fellowship of independent 
Churches, united by the strongest bonds of common faith, 
practice, and ways of worship. The fact that they exist today 
in the form of separate national Churches is largely due to 
the history of Orthodoxy after 1453. 
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The Fall of Constantinople 

The critical date in the modern history of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church is 1453. In that year the advancing Turks 
captured the city of Constantinople, which in the Middle 
Ages was generally known as Byzantium. With its fall the last 
remaining bit of the ancient Christian Roman Empire in the 
East vanished. The Mohammedan Turks of Asia Minor over¬ 
ran the Balkan countries and penetrated Europe as far as the 
gates of Vienna. This brought all the Greek and Balkan 
peoples under the harsh rule of the Sultans of Turkey. The 
great Cathedral of Sancta Sophia was turned into a mosque, 
and Constantinople, modern Istanbul, became the capital of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

For nearly four hundred years the Orthodox lived as a de¬ 
pressed minority under Turkish rule. The activities of the 
Church were strictly limited by the government. The people 
were subject to severe discrimination, and pressure was put 
upon them to accept Mohammendanism. From this tyranny 
Orthodox Christians were not delivered until the nineteenth 
century when one by one the Balkan nations rose to throw 
off the Turkish yoke. When independence of the Sultan was 
won by these countries, the Serbs, Bulgarians, Greeks, and 
others made their Churches independent. They acknowledged 
the spiritual authority of the Patriarch of Constantinople, but 
as long as he remained under Turkish control it was necessary 
for them to govern the affairs of their Churches themselves. 
So today they still form a fellowship of separate Orthodox 
bodies. 

The Eastern Church of perhaps greatest interest in Chris¬ 
tendom today is the Russian Church, founded, as we have 
already learned, in the time of Prince Vladimir of Kiev. The 
conversion of the multitudes of Slavic peoples in Russia was 
Constantinople’s success in the heroic mission to northern 
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Europe during the early Middle Ages. After the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople, or the “Second Rome,” the Russian Empire in¬ 
herited the prestige of the Orthodox monarchy so long 
centered in Byzantium. Russian rulers called themselves 
Czars—the old Roman word Caesar —and in 1448 the leading 
archbishop was recognized as a Patriarch in Moscow. This 
was the Holy City, in the minds of the Russians the “Third 
Rome,” where the ancient traditions of Eastern Orthodoxy 
were now claimed to center. 

The Bolshevik revolutionaries of 1917-1918 attacked the 
Church as they did the government of the Czar, beginning 
some years of cruel and violent persecution. Churches and 
monasteries were destroyed, their property seized, services 
forbidden, and hundreds of priests and monks suffered death 
or slavery in the Siberian wastes. However, centuries of faith 
could not be eradicated from the hearts of the Russian people 
in a few years. Today the Communist government of Soviet 
Russia allows a strictly limited activity on the part of the 
Church. Thousands of Russians who fled the country brought 
their Church to western Europe and North America. The 
Russian Church still lives behind the Iron Curtain, and no 
one can tell what strength the changes of the future may re¬ 
store to it. 

Orthodox Christianity Today 

An accurate world count of the total population of Chris¬ 
tians is impossible to secure. According to the statistics avail¬ 
able, there are eight hundred and twenty million Christians 
in all, of whom approximately four hundred and eighty mil¬ 
lion are Roman Catholics. Protestants number about a hun¬ 
dred and eighty-five million, Anglicans a little more than 
forty million, and Eastern Orthodox nearly a hundred and 
twenty-five million. About two and a half million of these 
Orthodox Christians live in the United States. Among us the 
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Greek Orthodox Church has the largest group of communi¬ 
cants and is the Orthodox Church that most Americans are 
likely to know. 

The Orthodox Church has altered its way very little dur¬ 
ing all the centuries since the Christian Roman Empire. This 
is due to its cautious conservatism. The Orthodox believe that 
they are the stewards and custodians of the Holy Tradition, 
the truths once and for all delivered to the saints. They are 
convinced that they have maintained an unbroken line of 
descent from the New Testament Church, not only in their 

ministry and church life, but also 
in preserving the apostolic Faith 
intact. Through all the years of 
Christian history, they claim, other 
Churches have been separated di¬ 
rectly or indirectly from the whole 
of Christian truth held only in 
Eastern Orthodoxy. 

On one side, this conservatism 
results in an almost slavish mainte¬ 
nance of customs long since aban¬ 
doned in the West. The Orthodox 
Church, for example, still reckons 
its church calendar by a method 
that brings its great feast days at 
slightly different times from the rest 
of Christendom. On the other 
hand, without doubt, Orthodoxy has remained loyal with¬ 
out change or addition to the ancient Catholic Faith defined 
by the seven Great Councils that were held before the separa¬ 
tion of East and West. It rejects the claims of a Pope or any 
single ecclesiastical authority of that sort, continuing the gov¬ 
ernment of the Church by bishops and councils in the fashion 
of the Early Church. In this, Orthodoxy, like Anglicanism, is 
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a fellowship of episcopal Churches, each having its own bishops 
and archbishops, and none exercising a supremacy over others 
like that of the Roman Pope. 

The life of the Orthodox Church is Catholic in its sac¬ 
raments and worship. Its ancient liturgies are chanted to 
haunting melodies that stir the spirit of the worshipper. How¬ 
ever strange to western eyes, the beauty of its offering of the 
Holy Eucharist amid the colorful icons, ornate vestments, and 
elaborate ceremonies is unforgettable. The saints are close to 
the hearts of the Orthodox, and to experience their worship 
is to be lifted to the mysterious realms of the Church beyond 
this world. 

Orthodox and Anglicans 

A long friendship has existed between the Orthodox and 
the Anglicans, dating back to the days of the seventeenth 
century. This is partly because both Churches reject the 
claims of the Pope and Roman Catholicism, and partly be¬ 
cause of the close similarity of faith, ministry, and organiza¬ 
tion which exists in both Anglicanism and Eastern Orthodoxy. 
Although no official intercommunion has been established 
between the two Churches, in this country Orthodox people 
will often attend Episcopal churches when their own services 
are not available to them. Candidates for the priesthood 
among the Orthodox are often found taking part of their 
studies at the seminaries of the Episcopal Church. The Ortho¬ 
dox and Anglican Fellowship is a society with members from 
both Churches, existing to further this friendship, and our 
Church has been consistently generous in extending financial 
assistance to special needs and programs of Eastern Orthodox 
Churches throughout the world. 

The point at which Anglicans and Orthodox often feel 
closest to each other is when they participate in the modern 
movement towards church unity. Both have played a signifi- 
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cant part in the short history of this remarkable advance in 
Christian understanding and co-operation. Each in its own 
way brings to the Ecumencial Movement, as it is called, a 
Catholic witness to those things which are essential in the 
healing of our divisions. 
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THE HEALING OF CHRISTIAN 
DIVISION 


When the history of Christianity in our own time is written, 
the most important theme might well be the modern move¬ 
ment towards church unity. In the last fifty years Christians 
have been aroused to the goal of the healing of divisions 
among them. Just as the sixteenth century wrote a chapter of 
Christian separation into the history of the Church, so the 
twentieth century is writing its own pages of closer co-opera¬ 
tion and unity into the unfolding story of the Church’s life. 

We call this new concern the Ecumenical Movement, using 
the word ecumenical to mean world-wide or representative of 
the whole Christian fellowship. The ancient General Councils 
of the early Church were called ecumenical because they 
represented the undivided Church and their decisions were 
made for the entire Church. The modern Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment does not yet fully represent all Christendom—Roman 
Catholics, for example, take no active part—nor does the 
modern Movement hold official councils of the Church. It 
strives as far as possible to make a common Christian witness 
to the Gospel and to the unity among the Churches that we 
all believe should exist. 

Closer Christian Co-operation 

The Ecumenical Movement had its beginnings in the ur¬ 
gent need for Christian co-operation that appeared on two 
fronts. The first was the growing awareness of churchmen of 
all denominations in every country of the necessity for a corn- 
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mon Christian stand on issues that did not involve their dif¬ 
ferences of faith. In problems of war and peace, the advance¬ 
ment of international co-operation, strong teaching against 
racial discrimination, a Christian judgment upon moral and 
social evils in society, the Churches found that their influence 
could be more effective if it were brought to bear in a single 
united effort. The organization of such common witness was 
begun, therefore, and today in the United States the National 
Council of Churches of Christ is the interdenominational 
agency that brings the Churches together in this work. 

About thirty large Churches, including our own Episcopal 
Church, belong to this Council of Churches. In many other 
countries similar organizations exist to unify the witness and 
work of Christians without diminishing the differences of faith 
and practice that still keep them separated. The National 
Council of Churches today undertakes far more than simply 
to speak with a Christian voice on political, moral, or social 
matters. It arranges Christian messages on radio and televi¬ 
sion networks, conducts a co-operative Church World Service 
to assist those in need in many lands, publishes educational 
material which all the Churches may use, secures chaplains 
for hospitals and prisons, and makes it possible in many ways 
for its member-Churches to share in a Christian program far 
wider than any could undertake alone. 

The second need that brought the Churches together in co¬ 
operation was discovered in the mission field. On the frontiers 
of Christian missionary work, particularly in Asia and Africa, 
the various European and American Churches found that 
their efforts to convert non-Christian peoples were often in 
unhappy competition. In one small area of India, Japan, or 
West Africa there might be Baptist, Methodist, Nazarene, 
Anglican, Presbyterian, and other missions, all seeking to 
bring the Gospel and the life of the Christian Church to the 
native people, but each mission would be doing it in its own 
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way. Differences in belief and practice could not easily be set 
aside by these Churches, but nearly all of them came to see 
that close co-operation was possible in some aspects of mis¬ 
sionary work, notably in operating schools, colleges, hospitals, 
and other educational and welfare services. Here all agreed 
on the task to be done and the care to be given in Christ’s 
name. 

There still remained the crucial problem of disunity within 
the Christian fellowship. Everywhere it crippled the religious 
work of the missions. Often Christians were, and still are, a 
minority of a few thousand in a land whose non-Christian 
population might number millions of Hindus, Buddhists, or 
peoples of a primitive heathenism. This weakness of size was 
further increased by the weakness of division. Non-Christians 
were often scandalized by the lack of unity among missions 
that preached to them the Gospel of the One God and Father 
of all mankind. Nothing brings this home more sharply to us 
than the reminder given to the General Convention of our 
own Episcopal Church twenty years ago by Bishop Azariah 
of Dornakal. He was a devoted Indian Anglican whose labors 
for unity in the mission fields of India have set a glowing ex¬ 
ample of true Christian concern. “When Indians point out,” 
he said, “that they are united in Hinduism but will be divided 
in Christianity, I have no answer to give. Have Christians 
any answers?” United in their non-Christian religion but 
divided in the Christian Faith—there is the challenge that 
has aroused Christians in our time to launch the Ecumenical 
Movement. 

Exploring Divisions of Faith 

One answer of Christians has been the attempts of the 
Churches to achieve unity with each other. No matter how 
close their co-operation in Christian work and witness, there 
remains both at home and on the missionary frontier the 
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more difficult task of finding unity in faith, worship, and 
church life. All Christians are at one in their allegiance to 
Jesus Christ. How may our differences be overcome and our 
divisions healed so that this one loyalty to Him may be ex¬ 
pressed in one faith and fellowship at His altar? 

The search for an answer to this question has been part of 
the Ecumencial Movement from the beginning. In the last 
thirty years it has been advanced by a series of world confer¬ 
ences: at Lausanne in 1927, Edinburgh in 1937, and at Lund 
in 1952. These conferences, part of the ecumenical activity 
known as the Faith and Order Movement, were meetings of 
hundreds of representatives of all the major Christian bodies 
except the Roman Catholic Church. The members of the 
conferences studied and explored the differences among the 
Churches on points of faith, belief about the sacraments, and 
various forms of the ministry. Each Church, it was admitted, 
had something to teach the others. Therefore, from the con¬ 
victions they cherished, there was some Christian truth that 
each might bring to the day when there should be a reunited 
Christian fellowship. 

Neither the world conferences nor the many smaller meet¬ 
ings they have inspired draw up plans or schemes for partic¬ 
ular church unions. Their efforts are directed towards a wider 
understanding and more sympathetic knowledge of the ways 
in which Churches are both alike and different in their beliefs. 
All Christendom has learned much from these gatherings, 
and the study still goes on today. 

The Healing of Division 

Meanwhile, many Churches, profiting by the knowledge 
that has come through the Faith and Order Movement, have 
made plans for actual reunion. Some of these have been re¬ 
markably successful. Divided groups within the same denomi¬ 
nation have been joined together again, the best-known 
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example in the United States being the union in 1939 that 
brought into one Methodist Church the vast majority of Ameri¬ 
can Methodists. The Methodist task is not complete. Small 
separated groups still remain apart, but the achievement was a 
notable one. Today Lutherans, Presbyterians, and members 
of other Protestant Churches, many of whom we learned 
earlier to be divided within their denominations, are seeking 
to find at least a unity among those of the same general 
allegiance. 

More significant, perhaps, are the unions that bring differ¬ 
ent Churches together. The Congregational Christian Fellow¬ 
ship and the Evangelical and Reformed Church are such 
examples in this country. In Canada a United Church has 
joined together most of the former Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, and Methodists, while in Japan the Kyodan or Com¬ 
munity of Christ created in 1941 a united body on an even 
wider Protestant scale. In nearly every land today where 
Christian vision and courage have been stirred by the Ecu¬ 
menical Movement the slow healing of division goes on, 
assisted by a serious and prayerful determination to find the 
fullest fellowship possible. 

The greatest obstacles to unity are met when Churches of a 
Protestant heritage seek union with those of a Catholic tradi¬ 
tion. Here the cleavages of faith and practice are often very 
deep and of very long standing. Four centuries of separation 
are not easily overcome. The Churches of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion, for example, have found a ready fellowship and full 
intercommunion with the Old Catholic Churches. Both em¬ 
body an essentially Catholic heritage of faith, worship, and 
ministry. Neither Anglicans nor Old Catholics, however, can 
readily frame plans for union with Protestant bodies, yet the 
difficulties of the task have not daunted those earnestly 
aroused to the goal of Christian unity. Study conferences are 
constantly exploring possible ways to union without abandon- 
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ing the convictions cherished on both sides, asking always the 
guidance and wisdom that God gives in His Holy Spirit. 

One union of Catholic and Protestant traditions has taken 
place in recent years. The Church of South India was created 
by the union of several different Protestant Churches and the 
Anglicans of southern India. By far the most courageous 
achievement in church unity in the mission field, the Church 
of South India has maintained its hold upon the diverse ele¬ 
ments brought to it. The Catholic principles of faith, worship, 
and the threefold ministry which Anglicans embraced were 
accepted in the Church of South India. These have made a 
decisive impact upon the life of that Church. 

A number of Anglican Churches throughout the world, in¬ 
cluding the Episcopal Church, have extended recognition to 
the bishops and episcopally ordained clergy of the South 
Indian Church, and arrangements exist for a limited measure 
of intercommunion. Full communion between Anglicans and 
members of the Church of South India must await the further 
growing together of the traditions that were joined at the 
inauguration of that Church, yet the door has been opened 
to a degree of fellowship that may allow us to assist the South 
Indians in strengthening those principles which we believe 
the Church must maintain in every age and in every place. 

Anglicans in the Ecumenical Movement 

Anglicans have always had a distinguished place in the 
leadership of the Ecumenical Movement. This is partly be¬ 
cause Anglicanism, with its unique history of seeing truth in 
both the Catholic and reformed traditions, has sought to 
reach out in understanding to Churches on each side of the 
cleavage between Catholics and Protestants. In the Episcopal 
Church one of the staunchest advocates of church unity was 
the saintly Charles Henry Brent, Missionary Bishop of the 
Philippines from 1901 to 1918. After that, when Bishop of 
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Western New York until his death in 1929, he was recognized 
throughout the world as one of the great spirits of the Ecu¬ 
menical Movement. 

The most distinguished leader in this activity in the Church 
of England was the notable scholar and theologian William 
Temple, Archbishop of York from 
1929 to 1942, and then for two 
years before he died, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. William Temple 
was an extraordinary leader of 
men, inspiring them with his own 
high vision of the task before the 
Churches and the unity to be 
sought in order that Christ’s work 
might be faithfully done by those / 

whom He called into His fellow- ■‘ 7 *' 
ship. 

Temple and Brent now belong 
to a past generation, but their 
legacy of Anglican leadership in 
the Ecumenical Movement has 
fallen to others who follow them. 

Today our Church is among the foremost in seeking to meet 
the challenge of disunity by such prayer, study, and work as 
may advance the healing of Christian divisions. 

The World Council of Churches 

Today the World Council of Churches, organized at its 
Amsterdam Assembly in Holland in 1948, is the organization 
that directs and co-ordinates every phase of ecumenical activ¬ 
ity. It has nearly one hundred and sixty member-Churches 
located in more than forty countries of the world. From its 
permanent home in Geneva, Switzerland, the World Council’s 
departments encourage and supervise all the manifold work 
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of the entire movement for closer fellowship and unity among 
the Churches. 

Periodic assemblies of the World Council—the second was 
held at Evanston, Illinois, in 1954—bring together representa¬ 
tive delegations from all the Churches, East and West, that 
have embarked upon this common venture. The Episcopal 
Church, like the others, shares in the responsibilities of the 
World Council and helps to support its work. 

The World Council of Churches, underneath all its many 
busy programs, has a significance far beyond its convenience 
as a central organization. Its existence is a plain declaration 
that Christians intend to stay together in the task of healing 
their divisions. Difficulties may seem great, discouragements 
may come at times, and full Christian unity may lie far in 
the future, but Christendom has pledged itself to the great 
spiritual adventure of faith and trust in God’s power to bring 
into being the one fold of which His Son Jesus Christ is the 
one Shepherd. 
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AN INDEPENDENT ANGLICAN CHURCH 


In previous chapters we learned how the Christian heritage 
of the early and medieval ages, together with the influences of 
the Reformation era, came to form what we know as the 
Anglican tradition. We have also seen how Anglicanism was 
first brought to the New World in the English settlements of 
colonial America, and what are the main divisions of Chris¬ 
tendom of which our Episcopal Church is one today. Now we 
turn back to the days of the American Revolution to learn 
something more of the history and life of the Episcopal Church 
as an independent Anglican Church. 

The striking accomplishment of our forefathers in the last 
years of the eighteenth century was the organization of their 
parishes in this country into a free and self-governing Anglican 
Church. It became the first member-Church outside the British 
Isles of that fellowship of Churches we call the Anglican Com¬ 
munion. Beside the Church of England and Ireland, only one 
independent Anglican body existed at the time, the small 
Scottish Episcopal Church. This little Church had courageously 
maintained its faith and practice through years of persecution 
after Scotland’s official religion became Presbyterianism in 
1689. The Scottish Episcopal Church was still within Great 
Britain and had its inseparable connection with Scotland’s re¬ 
ligious history. In the world outside the British Isles the first 
bold venture of free Anglicanism was made in our Episcopal 
Church. 
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After the Revolution 

The American Revolution left the Anglican parishes 
shattered, stripped of most of their financial support, weakened 
by the flight of many clergy and thousands of members, with 
a number of buildings destroyed and property lost. In short, 
these parishes were in a desperate condition. Indeed, for a 
while it looked as though England’s Church in her former 
colonies might not long survive the end of England’s rule. 

The violent passions of the War of Independence left their 
mark upon the Church. Episcopalians in New York and New 
England, generally speaking, were suspected of loyalty to the 
English King, and they frequently suffered persecution at the 
hands of zealous Patriots. Northern congregations had, in fact, 
included many merchants, professional men, and government 
officials who believed that their interests and those of America 
itself were not best served by separating from the mother coun¬ 
try. The most loyal among them fled, as we learned earlier, to 
Canada, England, and the West Indies. The clergy of the 
northern colonies were nearly all missionaries of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. Often more English than 
American in their outlook, these priests were naturally loyal 
to the Society that supported them. 

In the South, on the other hand, clergy and people were 
more often sympathetic with the Revolution. There, the 
Anglican Church, long supported by official recognition, such 
as existed in Virginia, was far more American in its outlook 
and ways, sharing the local public enthusiasm for independ¬ 
ence from England. 

Unfortunately, this did not mean that the Episcopal 
churches of the South were better off at the end of the war 
than the northern parishes. On the contrary, distress in the 
South was even worse „ This was mainly because all public 
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support was withdrawn after the Revolution. Complete sepa¬ 
ration of Church and State was the principle accepted in the 
newly independent colonies, and the sudden abolition of the 
establishments left the southern Church destitute. When the 
Revolution forced the S.P.G. to withdraw its assistance, 
northern Episcopalians rose to the effort of maintaining their 
churches and clergy without outside help. This task had to be 
launched as a new venture in the South. It was made more 
difficult when the ending of public support revealed that large 
numbers of small farmers and workers had no interest in help¬ 
ing a Church they felt belonged to the wealthy planters. 

Serious as it was, we can exaggerate the destitution of the 
Episcopal Church at the end of the Revolution. Strong leaders 
remained in all areas, and we have only to remember that 
more than half the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
were Episcopalians to realize that there was a wise and states¬ 
manlike body of responsible laymen to help form a new life and 
organization for their Church. 

Organizing the Church 

In reading about the Anglicans in colonial America we 
learned that the parishes had none of the organization we are 
familiar with today. The congregations had few ties with each 
other, except those created by their unity of faith and worship. 
All were under the nominal care of the Bishop of London, 
while the S.P.G. exercised supervision over some of them. As 
someone once remarked, the American parishes were like 
beads on a thin string of loyalty to a distant English bishop. 
When the string was cut the churches fell apart, becoming a 
collection of loose beads. To organize as a single united Ameri¬ 
can Church was the urgent duty before the Episcopalian 
leaders. 

The first step was a natural one. The parishes and missions 
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in each former colony united to form an Episcopal Church in 
that State. Dr. William Smith, President of Washington College 
in Chestertown, for example, led the Maryland clergy and lay¬ 
men to form what was called The Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Maryland. Other sections organized in the same way, the 
name Protestant Episcopal gradually spreading in use. 

There was some difficulty about the name of the reorganized 
Church. “Church of England” or “Anglican” were no longer 
acceptable names in the face of strong Revolutionary senti¬ 
ment. “American Episcopal” seemed to suggest a special con¬ 
nection with the nation that was not welcome to those who 
believed in separation of Church and State, but Protestant was 
still a word that could be used to declare firm loyalty to the 
principles of the English Reformation, while Episcopal made 
plain the continuance of the ancient Catholic mi nistry 
of bishops in the apostolic succession. At the time, then, it 
seemed suitable to combine them in the name of a Church 
that was both Catholic and reformed. 

Dr. William White, rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
and former chaplain of the Continental Congress, was the 
foremost leader in bringing the new State organizations of 
Episcopalians together in a single national Church. A man of 
such wide sympathies as to be trusted by those who had taken 
different sides in the Revolution, Dr. White offered his first 
plans for the union of Episcopalians in 1782. By 1784 suf¬ 
ficient agreement had been reached to hold a meeting of 
official delegates from the Churches in the central and most 
of the southern States in the next year. To draft a constitution 
for the whole Church, to revise the English Prayer Book 
in order that it would be appropriate for an American Church, 
to secure the consecration of the bishops necessary to give the 
Church proper episcopal leadership and ministrations were 
the problems of organization that occupied the minds of 
churchmen in the few years after 1784. 
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The Consecration of Samuel Seabury 

The New England Episcopalians were slow to act with 
their brethren to the south. Many of them, particularly in 
the Church in Connecticut, believed strongly that American 
bishops should be secured before the plans for reorganization 
had been completed without them. Charles Inglis, on the 
point of leaving New York for England, whence he would re¬ 
turn later as first Bishop of Nova Scotia, wrote William 
White: “It is impossible that there 
can be an Episcopal Church with¬ 
out episcopal ordination.” 

Inglis was right, and a good 
many New England Episcopali¬ 
ans agreed with him that someone 
should “go hence to England and 
be consecrated and admitted to 
the sacred office of a bishop by 
the English Bishops.” They shared 
Inglis’ firm conviction that “The 
Episcopal Order,” as he wrote again to Dr. White, “originated 
from our Saviour himself in the persons of His Apostles. The 
succession of that Order was continued by the inspired Apos¬ 
tles, who equally under the influence of the Divine Spirit, 
dictated those Scriptures which are to be the Rule of Faith 
and Practice to the Christian Church. . . .” 

In 1783 the Connecticut clergy resolved to act without 
further delay. Ten of them met at Woodbury on March 25 
and elected Samuel Seabury to be their bishop, instructing 
him to seek consecration in Great Britain. Born in 1729 
in Groton, Connecticut, and graduated from Yale College, 
Seabury had been ordained in England in 1753 after a year’s 
further study at Edinburgh. He was an excellent choice for 
the difficult task ahead of him. A strong churchman with 
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proven capacities of courage and leadership, Seabury was 
widely respected in spite of the Loyalist opinions that had 
kept him on the British side during the Revolution. Arrested 
in Westchester by the Patriot militia early in the War, he had 
escaped to serve as a chaplain in the King’s forces during the 
remainder of the Revolution. 

Difficulties met Seabury on every side in England, where 
he is said to have complained that nobody was willing to risk 
anything for the sake of continuing episcopal ordination in 
America. In fact, there was a real obstacle to his consecration 
in England. According to the law, no bishop who could not 
take the oath of allegiance to the Crown could be consecrated 
by the English bishops. Steps were started to ask Parliament 
to change the law, omitting the oath in cases of bishops con¬ 
secrated for a Church outside British dominions, but it was 
clear that it would take many months to be effected. 

Seabury, therefore, turned northward and appealed to the 
Scottish Episcopal Church he had known while a student in 
Edinburgh. In the freedom of this Church there was nothing 
to prevent the Scottish bishops from acting as they felt right. 
On November 14, 1784, in Aberdeen, Samuel Seabury was 
consecrated the first bishop of the Episcopal Church by three 
bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church. The date deserves 
to be remembered, for at this historic moment the Anglican 
episcopate began its extension overseas and around the world, 
gradually bringing into being the many Churches that today 
form the fellowship of the Anglican Communion. 

More Bishops and the Convention of 1789 

It was not long before English churchmen, aroused by their 
inability to consecrate Seabury under the existing regulations, 
completed the necessary changes in English law. By 1786 the 
way was open for action by the English Church, and the chapel 
of Lambeth Palace, London residence of the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, was the scene of another consecration on Febru¬ 
ary 4, 1787. The Archbishop of Canterbury and three other 
English bishops at that time consecrated William White as 
Bishop of Pennsylvania and Dr. Samuel Provoost as Bishop of 
New York. Their return to America later in the year gave the 
Episcopal Church the leadership of at least three bishops in 
the task of completing its organization. 

One more American was later to be consecrated in Eng¬ 
land, Dr. James Madison, first Bishop of Virginia and Presi¬ 
dent of William and Mary College. When all four American 
bishops consecrated Thomas Claggett in Trinity Church, New 
York, in 1790, the episcopate of the Church in America be¬ 
came independent. No longer was 
there any need to seek its continu- 
ance from Great Britain. 

The organizing negotiations, meet¬ 
ings, and conventions of churchmen ■ & fzjml y 

reached their climax in 1789. The flHUK \ & MEnL 

assembly that met in Philadelphia ’ PBa 
in that year finally accomplished the |P Jk I 

union of Episcopalians into a single 41f 

federation as a national Church. A 

constitution was adopted that pro- william white 

vided for the government of the 

Episcopal Church by a General Convention representative of 
the Churches in the various States, soon to be called dioceses , 
and a set of canon laws was passed to regulate the ministry, 
life, and work of the whole Church. The English Prayer Book 
was revised by such changes as made it suitable for use in the 
American Church. With the conclusion of the Convention of 
1789 the great accomplishment was finished. A free and self- 
governing Church, continuous with the life of the Church of 
England and the Anglican heritage of faith and practice, had 
been organized in the United States. 
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The unity of faith, ministry, and worship that exists between 
the Church of England and the Episcopal Church is still 
made plain in the Preface to our Prayer Book, unchanged 
since 1789. Acknowledgment is made there of the debt we 
owe to the Church of England “for her first foundation and a 
long continuance of nursing care and protection.” There, too, 
it is declared that in its new independence “this Church is far 
from intending to depart from the Church of England in any 
essential point of doctrine, discipline, or worship.” 
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The organization of a national Episcopal Church, when 
completed in 1789, was very similar to the way in which the 
former separate colonies had joined themselves in one feder¬ 
ation of the United States. The new American federal govern¬ 
ment and the new Episcopalian union were not exactly alike 
in their methods of organization, but they show some striking 
parallels. This is partly because a large number of Episcopa¬ 
lian laymen labored to frame the nation’s consitution at the 
same time as they devised new government for their Church. 

The chief feature of the constitution of the Episcopal Church, 
both locally and nationally, was its provision for representa¬ 
tive councils or conventions. In this way the Episcopal Church 
continued that ancient Christian authority of church councils 
which we saw to be so important in the life of the early and 
undivided Church. 

In each diocese (in the early days a diocese was nearly 
always the whole area of a State) the bishop is the presiding 
officer of a Diocesan Convention. In that assembly, once a 
year, clergy and laymen representing the local parishes and 
missions gather to pass regulations for the self-governing 
diocese and to plan the extension of the Church’s mission and 
work. The national General Convention, meeting every three 
years, is composed of two houses, like the Congress of the 
United States. A House of Bishops and a House of Deputies 
made up of elected delegates from the dioceses, both priests 
and laymen, together form the governing body of the whole 
Church. 
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The chief national officer in the Episcopal Church is the 
Presiding Bishop. In our Church he occupies the place of 
honor that belongs to the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
Church of England. For many years after 1789, the Presiding 
Bishop was simply that diocesan bishop who happened to be 
senior to the others in point of his consecration. Today, how¬ 
ever, his duties have grown so numerous and important in the 
Church’s work that the Presiding Bishop, when elected from 
among the bishops, is taken from his diocese to give his full 
time and ministry to the responsibilities of leadership. 

In this kind of organization the Episcopal Church shows 
the influence of American democratic ways and ideals, just as 
other Anglican Churches across the world show traces of the 
spirit and heritage of the different peoples who belong to 
them. A very large place in the Episcopal Church, unusual in 
some Anglican Churches, is given to the responsibilities of 
laymen in church affairs and government. They have a voice 
and vote in matters vital to the life of the parishes, the dio¬ 
ceses, and the national Church. Just as good citizenship in our 
nation requires intelligent participation by Americans in their 
democratic ways of government, so good churchmanship de¬ 
mands equally intelligent participation by Episcopalians in 
their ministry as laymen and laywomen. 

The constitution by which the separate dioceses of the 
Episcopal Church are united is a very important part of the 
Church’s structure, but it is not the deepest bond that holds 
Episcopalians together in their common faith, ministry, and 
worship. The fundamental bond of unity is the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer. No one who was present in Washington Cathedral 
on January 4, 1959 for the service of installation of the Presiding 
Bishop could have failed to realize the central and all-impor¬ 
tant place of the Prayer Book. The most solemn moment in 
the ceremony came when the Right Reverend Arthur Carl 
Lichtenberger,. newly elected Presiding Bishop, took the oath 
of highest office in the Episcopal Church: 
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ARTHUR CARL LICHTENBERGER 
Delivering sermon at his installation as Presiding Bishop 
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I, Arthur, by Divine Providence Presiding Bishop of the Prot¬ 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 
duly elected, and now to be installed, do solemnly swear that 
I will observe and to the utmost of my power fufill the duties, 
statutes, and customs of the office of Presiding Bishop not 
contrary to Divine Law. So help me God and the contents of 
this Book. 

As he took the oath Bishop Lichtenberger’s hand rested 
upon the Book of Common Prayer. There the heritage of all 
Anglicans is contained. Its ministry, sacraments, and services 
of worship link Episcopalians with the Church throughout all 
ages. Its faith is enshrined in the creeds of Christian antiquity. 
Its words and ideas are those of the Holy Scriptures. Such are 
“the contents of this Book” by which the Presiding Bishop and 
all members of the Church are strengthened in their Chris¬ 
tian life and duty. 

The English Prayer Books 

In 1607, when Robert Hunt celebrated the Holy Commun¬ 
ion at Jamestown for the English settlers, the Book of Common 
Prayer had been in continuous use for nearly half a century. 
The first Prayer Books of Archbishop Cranmer, published 
amid the stormy conflicts of the Reformation during the reign 
of the young King Edward VI, had been short-lived. Neither 
the first Prayer Book of 1549, conservative in spirit and Catho¬ 
lic in its teachings, nor the second Book of 1552, with its more 
radical changes in the ancient ways of worship, had been able 
to quiet the religious disputes. 

Queen Elizabeth I, as we have already learned, achieved 
far greater success with the Prayer Book that was put into use 
upon her accession to the throne. The Elizabethan Prayer 
Book of 1559, very much like the second Prayer Book of 1552 
except for some important changes that helped to win Cath- 
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olic loyalties, proved to be the basis of an enduring Anglican 
settlement that was both Catholic and reformed. This was the 
Prayer Book that the colonists brought to America, though on 
the death of Queen Elizabeth in 1603 it became known as the 
Jacobean Prayer Book, after her successor, King James I, for 
whom Jamestown itself was named. 

For another fifty years Anglicans in the colonies used the 
Prayer Book of Elizabeth and James I. In 1662, when King 
Charles II was restored to the throne after the brief rule 
of Oliver Cromwell’s revolutionary government, a new Book 
of Common Prayer was issued. It made many changes in the 
century-old earlier Prayer Book, but these changes were all 
for the purpose of improving the language or giving more 
specific directions for its use. No alteration was made either 
in the teachings of the Book or in its forms of worship. Today 
this Prayer Book of 1662 is still the official Book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England. 

When the different Anglican Churches were formed around 
the world during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
each began to make changes in the Prayer Book originally 
brought by the English colonists or missionaries. At first these 
changes were few. Gradually, as each independent Anglican 
Church began to show the distinctive marks of the spirit and 
culture of the people of its country, separate Prayer Books 
were adopted for use in the particular Churches. Today Cana¬ 
dians, Australians, Scotsmen, Japanese, West Indians, South 
Africans, Indians and other Anglicans, as well as Englishmen 
and Americans, have their own Prayer Books. There is some 
variety among them, but each embodies the same essential 
faith, ministry, and worship that is the ground of Anglican 
unity. When Episcopalians travel in other countries, they 
worship at Anglican services where the similarities of the 
Prayer Book are always far greater than the local differences. 
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American Prayer Books 

The first American Prayer Book of 1789 made a number of 
small changes in the English Prayer Book that had been 
familiar in our colonial parishes. Some of these were merely 
verbal—that is, words in common use were substituted for 
words that had become obsolete. As prayers for the King were 
no longer appropriate in the new Republic, in their place 
were put prayers for the President of the United States, civil 
magistrates, and “all others in authority.” 

The most important change came in the service of the Holy 
Communion. The heart of this service is the long Consecra¬ 
tion Prayer, part of the liturgy of the Eucharist from earliest 
times. When we read about the sacraments and services of 
the Early Church we noted how this prayer was described by 
St. Justin Martyr, about the year A.D. 150. In the Consecra¬ 
tion Prayer the priest offers the blessing of the bread and wine 
in order that the people, as the prayer puts it, “receiving them 
according to thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy institu¬ 
tion, in remembrance of his death and passion, may be par¬ 
takers of his most blessed Body and Blood.” At this place in 
the service the American Prayer Book incorporated the Con¬ 
secration Prayer from the Scottish Prayer Book of 1764, with 
a few slight alterations. Bishop Seabury’s influence was respon¬ 
sible for this change, though others knew the Scottish prayer 
to be more beautiful and taken from more ancient sources 
than the form used in the English Book. 

A little over a hundred years after 1789 the Prayer Book 
was given another revision. Very few additions were made to 
the new Book of 1892, but notable among them were prayers 
for missions, witnessing to the concern of Christians every¬ 
where in the nineteenth century for the extension of the Gos¬ 
pel. In modern times this was the greatest missionary century 
for all the Churches. Most of the changes in the Prayer Book 
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of 1892 were directions that permitted shortening the services 
and allowing some variety in their use. 

The last revision of the Book of Common Prayer was ap¬ 
proved by General Convention in 1928. This revision was an 
extensive one, affecting nearly every part of the Prayer Book. 
Further variety was allowed in using the services, while at the 
same time they were enriched with the addition of many 
ancient prayers that had been part of the Christian spiritual 
heritage in past ages. New modern prayers showed a broad¬ 
ening understanding of the Church’s concerns: for social jus¬ 
tice and every man in his work, for Christian service, for 
children and their religious education, and for schools and 
colleges. 

The striking thing about the revision of 1928 was the 
recovery of a good many elements of the Catholic heritage of 
Anglicanism. The Communion Service was rearranged slightly 
to return to an older order of the prayers, provision was made 
for observing more saints’ days, a form of Unction was in¬ 
cluded to be used for anointing the sick, and prayers for the 
dead, including those proper to the use of the Holy Commun¬ 
ion at a burial, were restored. 

The Power of the Prayer Book 

We have learned frequently that the Book of Common 
Prayer is the strong bond of unity not only among Episcopa¬ 
lians, but throughout the Churches of the Anglican Commun¬ 
ion as well. It embodies the faith, ministry, and way of 
worship that forms the Anglican tradition in Christendom. 
This is the place of the Prayer Book in our church life, and 
we should understand some of the reasons why the Prayer 
Book is able to do this. What is its power? 

First, the Prayer Book is our link with the Church in past 
ages. In the declaration of its creeds and the teachings of its 
prayers the Prayer Book keeps Episcopalians firmly in the 
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Faith of the Apostolic Church itself. Also, the Prayer Book 
maintains and continues in the Episcopal Church the ancient 
threefold ministry of bishops, priests, and deacons in the apos¬ 
tolic succession. Moreover, its services bring to men today the 
spiritual heritage of nearly two thousand years of Christian 
prayer and worship. Therefore, in faith, in ministry, and in 
worship the Book of Common Prayer is not only a bond of 
unity among Anglicans; it is their bond of unity with the 
Church in all the ages past. This is the first reason for its 
power. 

Second, the Prayer Book is a living link with the Bible. It is 
through the worship of the Prayer Book that the revelation of 
God in the Scriptures comes into our lives. In our worship we 
learn to know His will and purpose, and to receive His 
strength and forgiveness. This is because the ideas and the 
language of the Prayer Book are those of the Bible. 

In the Epistles and Gospels of the Holy Communion, in the 
Lessons of Morning and Evening Prayer, men hear the Word 
of God. They are able to share thereby the experience of those 
who first witnessed God’s mighty acts among men in Jesus 
Christ. The Prayer Book puts the Bible’s canticles of praise 
and psalms of penitence upon our lips. At every point in our 
worship the Bible becomes the revelation of God and the 
response of men. This scriptural character of the Prayer Book 
is the second reason for its power in people’s lives. There may 
be other reasons also, but none more important than these 
two: the Prayer Book is a bond of unity with the whole life of 
the Church in all ages, and the religion of the Prayer Book is 
the religion of the Bible. 
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History is as much the story of men’s thoughts and convictions 
as it is the record of events and happenings. In fact, the two 
are inseparable. Men’s ideas and beliefs shape the successive 
events, or, at least, decide their outcome. So in the history of 
the Church, men of strong convictions and passionate devo¬ 
tion to their beliefs have left their mark on the course of events 
and upon the generations of men and women who follow them. 

Two such individuals in the early history of the Episcopal 
Church after the American Revolution were Alexander Viets 
Griswold and John Henry Hobart. They were both consecrated 
bishops at the same service in Trinity Church, New York, in 
1811, a little over twenty years after the convention of 1789. 
Griswold, born and brought up on a New England farm and 
largely self-educated, was rector of St. Michael’s Church, 
Bristol, Rhode Island, when he was elected Bishop of what was 
then called the Eastern Diocese. This was a temporary union 
of all the New England dioceses save Connecticut, and it 
brought him the responsibility of episcopal supervision over a 
vast area. Hobart, a Philadelphian and a graduate of Prince¬ 
ton, was assistant minister at New York’s Trinity Parish when 
the call came to him to assume the leadership of an equally 
large diocese, the whole State of New York. 

Bishop Hobart died in 1830, after just under twenty years 
of tireless work for the Church. Griswold lived until 1843, his 
busy episcopate extending over more than thirty years. Some 
idea of their remarkable accomplishments is gained when we 
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learn that when Hobart was consecrated there were only 
twenty-four clergy in New York State, serving thirty-three 
parishes and congregations. When he laid down his burden, 
there were more than a hundred and forty clergy, and the 
churches and missions had increased from thirty-three to a 
hundred and eighty-two. Few bishops have had such a record 

of achievement, except Bishop Gris¬ 
wold. During his episcopate in New 
England the parishes of the Eastern 
Diocese increased a similar five¬ 
fold, and when he died the five 
New England dioceses temporarily 
united under one bishop were 
strong enough to resume their sep¬ 
arate ways. 

A bishop’s task in the early nine¬ 
teenth century was enough to 
daunt all but the hardiest of men. 
Travel was difficult beyond our 
imagination today—by boat or steamer over the waterways, 
or by coach and horseback over rough roads and wilderness 
cart tracks. Winter hazards were both dangerous and exhaust¬ 
ing, with constant exposure to severe weather. Yet both 
Griswold and Hobart were persistent travelers, establishing 
missions, encouraging their clergy, visiting every lonely and 
remote congregation in the northeastern part of the United 
States. In his first year, for example, Bishop Griswold went to 
every church in his immense diocese, confirming over twelve 
hundred persons. Hobart’s record was almost the same. All 
his parishes were visited in more than two thousand miles 
of travel, and he administered Confirmation to eleven hun¬ 
dred people. 

Both men were deeply concerned with the aim that has 
formed one of the Church’s main objectives throughout all 
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history: recruiting able men for the ministry and providing 
for their theological education. Only by an adequate supply 
of devoted, trained clergy could the continuance of their work 
be assured. Griswold made several attempts to found a theo¬ 
logical school in Boston, and Hobart’s leadership dominated 
the early years of our first institution for the education of 
clergy, the General Theological Seminary in New York. 

Even with all these responsibilities, Hobart and Griswold, 
like all our early bishops, continued to be parish priests. 
Bishop Hobart was rector of Trinity Parish during all his 
episcopate, while Bishop Griswold did not resign the rector¬ 
ship of St. Peter’s, Salem, until 1835. Support for the bishops 
in these years was provided mainly 
by the parishes to which they still 
ministered. 

Hobart and Griswold set both the 
pace and the standards for a new 
generation of bishops in their time. 

Their efforts at upbuilding the 
Church were soon matched by the 
labors of Richard Channing Moore 
in Virginia, James Hervey Otey in 
Tennessee, John Croes in New Jer¬ 
sey, Theodore Dehon and Nathaniel 
Bowen in South Carolina, John Stark 
Carolina, and Philander Chase in Ohio. 

Of all these contemporaries of Hobart and Griswold, none 
was more vigorous and active than Bishop Chase of Ohio. 
Consecrated in 1819, his restless energies built up the Church 
in that diocese, established Kenyon College, and drove him 
to seek new fields of work in Michigan and Illinois. It was re¬ 
marked of him that he was “ a veteran soldier whom hardships 
never discouraged, whom no difficulties seem to daunt.” 

Perhaps the stormy-tempered Chase would have appreciated 
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the Kenyon College song in which his memory is enshrined. 
Part of it runs: 

The first of Kenyon’s goodly race 
Was the great man, Philander Chase. 

He climbed the hill and said a prayer, 

And founded Kenyon College there. 

He built the college, built the dam, 

He milked the cow, he smoked the ham; 

He taught the classes, rang the bell, 

And spanked the naughty freshmen well. 

And thus he worked with all his might, 

For Kenyon College day and night. 

And Kenyon’s heart still keeps a place 
Of love for old Philander Chase. 

The accomplishments of John Henry Hobart and Alexander 
Viets Griswold were strikingly alike, as were their zeal and 

capacities for leadership. In one 
important way, however, these two 
men were totally different. Gris¬ 
wold was a strong Evangelical 
churchman. Hobart was devoted 
to the Catholic heritage of the 
Episcopal Church. On each side 
both men had the kind of passion¬ 
ate convictions that leave their 
mark upon events and influence 
the generations that follow them. 
We learned earlier that the Angli¬ 
can tradition is both Catholic and 
reformed, and we have seen how that unique combination 
came into being in the Church of England at the time of the 
Reformation. 

To say that Griswold was an Evangelical and that Hobart 
was a Catholic or High Churchman is simply to recognize that 
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each man was devoted to one element of the Anglican herit¬ 
age. Both were intensely loyal to their Church, Griswold to 
its reformed traditions and Hobart to its continuity with the 
Catholic Christendom of past ages. In the early nineteenth 
century such men were known on one hand as Evangelicals, 
and on the other as High Churchmen. 

Evangelicals and High Churchmen 

The Evangelical of a hundred and twenty-five years ago 
was a man stirred by a zealous and warmhearted devotion to 
Jesus Christ, his Lord and Saviour. Often he had undergone 
the emotional experience of sudden conversion. This he came 
to regard as the turning point of his life, and was sometimes, 
therefore, accused by High Churchmen of being too “method- 
istical”—too much, that is, like the Methodists. 

Evangelical devotion was centered almost wholly on the 
Bible. Scripture was not only the guide to beliefs and practices, 
but also the means of finding daily companionship with Christ. 
Bible reading and study was the most important Evangelical 
religious exercise. Indeed, some Evangelicals thought of the 
Church as simply the place where the Scriptures were treas¬ 
ured and preserved, and in which they could be known to men. 

High Churchmen, on the other hand, were devoted to the 
Catholic elements in the Anglican heritage of Episcopalians. 
For them the Christian life was one lived by the strength and 
grace received in the sacraments, and especially in the Holy 
Communion. The Church was the fellowship where this sac¬ 
ramental strength could be found, and where, in turn, men 
could take part in that corporate worship which was the 
central activity of High Churchmen. For this reason the High 
Churchman was more content with the Prayer Book services 
than the Evangelical, who sometimes found greater satisfac¬ 
tion in the weekday prayer meetings which were often a 
feature of his parish life. 
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Continuity with historic Christianity was vital to the High 
Churchman, and he defended vigorously the claim of the 
Episcopal Church to be in unbroken succession from the 
ancient Catholic Church. The outward sign of this continu¬ 
ance was the ministry of bishops, priests, and deacons in 
apostolic succession, and the necessity of such a ministry was 
proclaimed by High Churchmen with uncompromising firm¬ 
ness. Hobart’s writing on this subject, for example, aroused 
such Protestant opposition that a Presbyterian minister de¬ 
clared Bishop Hobart’s views were such as to “make one’s 
hair stand up like quills upon the fretful porcupine and freeze 
the warm blood.” If the High Churchmen suspected the 
Evangelicals of being too much like Methodists, it is easy to 
see why Evangelicals regarded High Churchmen as being 
what Bishop Griswold called “Low Papists,” seeking to revive, 
as Bishop Moore put it with some exaggeration, “the worst 
evils of the Romish system.” 

As we look back over the years upon these differences, it is 
evident that Griswold and the Evangelicals were seeking to 
commend the Episcopal Church by their stress upon the ele¬ 
ments in its life which were part of its reformed character. 
Evangelical principles, they felt, would be sympathetically 
understood and responded to by American Protestants who 
were all heirs of the Reformation. Hobart and the High 
Churchmen, on the other hand, saw the value of emphasizing 
our Catholic heritage, attracting men to the unique position 
of the Episcopal Church, reformed but not merely another 
Protestant denomination, Catholic but not Roman. 

Both Catholic and Reformed 

Misunderstandings between Evangelicals and High Church¬ 
men actually arose out of the intense loyalty of both to the 
Episcopal Church they loved. Each feared the other might so 
exaggerate one aspect of the Church’s life as to imperil the 
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unique character of the Anglican tradition which was the heir 
of both the ages of Catholicism and the experience of the 
Reformation. Such fears were really groundless, as time has 
shown. However, when men differ because of their profound 
loyalty to the same Church, the way to reconciliation and 
greater understanding of the tradition they hold in common 
is nearly always found in the end. So it turned out as the years 
of the last century passed. Both Evangelicals and High Church¬ 
men recovered a deeper grasp upon the truth that the real 
nature of Anglicanism included both their positions. Disputes 
and differences faded away as the Episcopal Church revealed 
the effects of Evangelical and Catholic convictions alike. 

Both the Evangelical Movement and the Catholic Revival 
made drastic changes in the placid ways of the Episcopal 
Church of the first years of the nineteenth century. Each, for 
example, in its own way, stimulated the devotion and self- 
sacrifice that aroused the Church to new heights of missionary 
activity in the generation that followed Hobart and Griswold. 
Each brought its zeal for religious education to the establish¬ 
ment of the Sunday School system and the adult Bible Classes 
which were such an important element in the Church’s task 
of teaching for over a century. Each helped the Church to 
turn its face outward toward the causes of social justice, 
philanthropy, and the condition of men in this world with 
which the Church must always be concerned. 

Both Evangelicals and High Churchmen transformed the 
worship of the Episcopal Church. The Catholic Revival grad¬ 
ually brought back into the Prayer Book services a large 
measure of the order, ceremony, and beauty of worship that 
had been neglected in the eighteenth century. Choirs, acolytes, 
candles, the use of the traditional vestments, the revival of 
Gothic architecture, an emphasis upon frequent and even 
daily Communions, the careful observance of the Church’s 
seasons and holy days, the introduction of ancient musical 
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chants—all restored elements that properly belonged to the 
setting or character of Anglican worship. 

The Evangelicals, on the other hand, gave the preaching of 
the Word of God its true importance as a means of bringing 
God’s grace to men. Under their influence, sermons ceased to 
be somewhat dreary discourses on points of faith or proper 
Christian behavior and came alive with an urgent personal 
challenge of the Gospel to each worshipper. The introduction 
of congregational hymn singing was an Evangelical innova¬ 
tion that stirred people’s hearts to a warmth of devotion 
matched only by the manuals of private prayer so popular with 
High Churchmen. 

Thus the Episcopal Church today bears the marks of the 
strong convictions of a long line of Evangelical and Catholic 
churchmen of the past. In every experience of parish life and 
worship the Episcopalian is made aware that his is a Church 
both Catholic and reformed. The true uniqueness of Angli¬ 
canism is not in the one or the other, but in their union in a 
single Church tradition that seeks to embrace the widest hori¬ 
zons of Christian truth. 
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If the consecration of Hobart and Griswold in 1811 was a 
historic moment in the life of the Episcopal Church, another 
consecration twenty-four years later opened a new and equally 
important chapter in our history. On September 25, 1835, in 
St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, Jackson Kemper was made 
the Church’s first missionary bishop. 

Churchmen had awakened in 1821 to the challenge of the 
rapidly expanding American frontiers in the West and the 
need of missionaries for the new settlements. Thousands of 
families had crossed the Alleghenies into the Midwest and the 
Mississippi valley, and it was clear to farsighted men that the 
march of the frontier would not stop until it reached the 
shores of the Pacific. In the year 1821, the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society was established to support the 
venture of keeping the Church with the settlers, a task in 
which the Episcopal Church was already far behind the 
Methodists, Baptists, and other Protestants. 

At first the Society, like the English S.P.G., was an organi¬ 
zation of Church leaders and interested members, but in 1835 
a momentous decision was made. Membership in the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society was extended to every Epis¬ 
copalian on the sound principle that at his baptism a Christian 
becomes a responsible member of the Church’s mission. Every 
Christian who is true to his faith is in some way a missionary. 

This new enthusiasm was responsible for the historic step 
taken at Kemper’s consecration. No longer would the Church 
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wait until enough Episcopalians had organized parishes in the 
new western territories and were ready to call and support 
their bishops, as happened, for example, when Philander Chase 
became Bishop of Ohio. The Church was ready to take the 
truly apostolic step of sending a bishop out to carry its mission 
to the frontier. As Bishop Doane of New Jersey addressed the 
Convention of 1835: “A missionary bishop is a bishop sent 
forth by the Church, going before to organize the Church, not 
waiting until the Church has partially organized; a leader, 
not a follower.” This is now familiar to us all. Then, however, 
it was an inspired, revolutionary action. 

jpppVHk Jackson Kemper in the Northwest 

wm Jackson Kemper was the per¬ 

fect choice for such a leader. De- 
■ tijM- § voted to his missionary vocation 

and utterly unsparing of himself, 
he was constantly on the move 
m through his wide area. His zeal 

for the Church and his vigorous 
efforts on its behalf were very like 
' those of his own former teacher, 
Bishop Hobart. Kemper ranged 
far outside the territory of Mis¬ 
souri and Indiana, first assigned 
as his missionary diocese, and 
which, in fact, was increased in 1838 to include also Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and much of what was then called the Indian Territory. 
Still he found time and energy to journey into Minnesota, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. It is no wonder that Jackson Kemper 
won the title of “Apostle to the Northwest.” 

The catalog of Kemper’s achievements is a saga of hardship 
and heroism, frequent discouragement and final success. It 
begins in the days of the covered wagon and ends with the 
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passing of the last frontier in the Midwest. Kemper’s was the 
“Old” Northwest. Before his death, the settlers had pushed 
on over the mountains and the Oregon Trail to a “New” 
Northwest on the Pacific. Bishop Kemper died in 1870 at the 
age of eighty-one, having been a bishop for thirty-five years. 
He lived to look back upon six dioceses he had organized, 
more than two hundred clergy ordained, and nearly ten thou¬ 
sand persons confirmed. 

Kemper ended his days as Bishop of Wisconsin, resigning 
his missionary responsibilities elsewhere after he was seventy 
years old in order to devote himself wholly to one of the 
dioceses he had brought into being. It is in Wisconsin today 
that his ministry is recalled with the greatest gratitude and 
affection. 

Frontier Missionaries 

Of all the men who joined Bishop Kemper in the advance 
with the frontier none perhaps had more lasting influence than 
James Lloyd Breck. A student in the General Theological 
Seminary in 1840 when Kemper visited New York, he listened 
eagerly to the appeal of the missionary bishop for men to help 
him in the western territories. “The good bishop,” Breck 
wrote, “spoke very plainly respecting the kind of men he 
wanted, the burden of which was self-denying men, men will¬ 
ing to go there and endure every species of hardship for the 
sake of Christ and His Church.” No one with Breck’s strong 
sense of vocation could refuse a challenge like that. In 1841 
he set forth with two companions, one of whom was Bishop 
Hobart’s son, to place himself under Kemper in Wisconsin. 

Bishop Kemper was right about every species of hardship. 
Breck toiled in the lonely forests among backwoods settlers, he 
assisted Kemper in the Wisconsin mission to the Oneida 
Indians, he traveled across trackless prairies, he moved on 
from his work in Wisconsin to begin a mission in the wilder- 
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ness that was then Minnesota. Behind him the greatest monu¬ 
ment to James Lloyd Breck in Wisconsin was Nashotah 
House. Begun as the settlement of a semi-monastic brother¬ 
hood devoted to evangelizing the surrounding countryside, it 
later became one of the best known theological seminaries of 

the Episcopal Church. 

In 1850 Breck arrived in Min¬ 
nesota. Here his first act was char¬ 
acteristic. Erecting a rude cross and 
an altar in the woods, he offered the 
Holy Communion in humble thanks¬ 
giving for the missionary opportun¬ 
ity to which he was called, while 
his companions kept a watchful eye 
against the appearance of hostile 
Indians. 

The Minnesota mission spread 
rapidly from the new parish at St. 
Paul to the Chippeway mission at 
Gull Lake, and finally to Faribault, the scene of Breck’s 
labors for nine years. When Breck left Minnesota in 1867 for 
fields of service further west in California, his memory re¬ 
mained inseparable from two schools, two theological seminar¬ 
ies, a cathedral, and a dozen parishes in the Old Northwest. 

Breck and Kemper were missionaries in the northern 
territories. In the Old Southwest the trails of the Church’s 
mission were blazed by Bishop Otey of Tennessee, whose 
responsibilities at times extended to Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Florida, and parts of the Indian Territory. James 
Hervey Otey was a remarkable leader. A North Carolina 
school teacher, ordained by Bishop Ravenscroft in 1827, he 
was chosen Bishop of Tennessee in 1834. Like his contempo¬ 
rary, Jackson Kemper, Otey saw the formation of many 
parishes and mission congregations and the gradual organiza- 
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tion of new southern dioceses as a result of his constant, 
unflagging labors. 

Otey shared his pioneer task with another stalwart mission¬ 
ary, Leonidas Polk. Polk was made Bishop of Arkansas in 
1838, and of Louisiana in 1841, but, like Otey, he found his 
duties carrying him through large areas of the Southwest. 
Bishop Polk, a graduate of West Point, had relinquished a 
career in the Army to enter the ministry, and he brought to 
his episcopate all the discipline and commanding abilities that 
once promised distinguished military 
service. Yet that was not denied him 
in the end. During the Civil War 
Bishop Polk felt constrained to place 
his training at the command of the 
Confederacy, withdrawing from the 
active ministry to serve as a Confed¬ 
erate officer. In 1864, a lieutenant 
general, he was killed a t Pine Moun¬ 
tain in Georgia. 

Between them Bishop Otey and 
Bishop Polk were largely responsible 
for the foundation of one of the most 
famous institutions of the Episcopal 
Church, the University of the South. 

Located on its ten-thousand-acre mountain domain at Sewa- 
nee, Tennessee, the University and its theological seminary 
have long been a center of Anglican influence throughout the 
South. 

“Time would fail me,” declared the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, explaining why he cannot record further the 
sufferings and triumphs of the prophets. Space fails us to tell 
the story of all the frontier missionaries who wrote such glow¬ 
ing pages into the history of the Episcopal Church—of Thomas 
Scott, first missionary bishop in the Oregon and Washington 
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Territories; of Henry Benjamin Whipple, who took up the 
work Breck started in Minnesota; of Alexander Gregg, whose 
forty years as Bishop of Texas after 1859 laid the foundations 
for the four flourishing dioceses now in that State; of William 
Kip who carried the Church with the Gold Rush to California; 
of Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, whose fifty-six year episcopate be¬ 
gan in 1867 in Montana, Idaho, and Utah in the days when 
Virginia City was the roaring center for miners and two-gun 
men, and the mountains about full of bandits and savage 
Indians; and of dozens of others—a cloud of witnesses to the 
ever-continuing mission of the Church. 

The Church and the Civil War 

The Civil War brought some of this work on the expanding 
frontiers to a temporary halt. In all the American Churches 
opinion on the slavery question was sharply divided for many 
years. In 1845, for example, the Methodists of the South 
separated from their Northern brethren on this issue, forming 
their own Methodist Church. Baptists in the same year estab¬ 
lished a separate Southern Baptist Convention, and before the 
outbreak of the war the Presbyterians had likewise divided. 

Differing convictions on the subject of slavery in the Epis¬ 
copal Church by no means followed the Mason-Dixon line. 
Bishop Hopkins of Vermont and Dr. Samuel Seabury of New 
York, grandson of Bishop Seabury, both Northerners, were 
unwilling to condemn the system of slavery as it existed in the 
southern states. What brought about a temporary division in 
the Episcopal Church was not a dispute over slavery, but the 
formation of the Southern Confederacy as an independent 
State. When South Carolina seceded from the Union in 1860, 
followed by ten more southern states, the dioceses in the new 
Confederate States became a self-governing Church in accord¬ 
ance with the principle of an independent Anglican Church 
in each country. It was a repetition of what had happened in 
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1789 when the Episcopal Church in America was separated 
from the mother Church of England. 

In 1861, therefore, fhe Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Confederate States of America was officially established, 
adopting its own constitution, canon laws, and Prayer Book. 
In every way the Church was the same as it had been before, 
except that its name was changed, and its political reference 
was to the Confederacy instead of to the United States. 

The Church in the North wisely refused to recognize any 
separation. All through the war churchmen on both sides 
maintained their old friendships and bonds of Christian union 
with each other. In 1865, six months after the fall of Rich¬ 
mond, the General Convention in Philadelphia was the scene 
of the first steps towards reconciliation and reunion. When the 
roll of the House of Bishops was called, Bishop Atkinson 
of North Carolina and Bishop Lay of Arkansas quietly took 
their seats. A month later the Church of the Confederacy dis¬ 
banded itself, recognizing that the division of the nation which 
had required an independent Church was now healed. North¬ 
ern and Southern dioceses were reunited in the life and work 
of one national Church. 

Responsibility to the Indians 

With the passing of the frontier the Indians of the plains were 
gradually shepherded into the Reservations set aside for their 
use. Like other Christian bodies, the Episcopal Church, al¬ 
ready at work among the Oneidas and the Chippeways, was 
aroused to the opportunity for the conversion and pastoral 
care of these thousands of Indians. Work among them began 
even before the strife land massacres that accompanied their 
confinement to the Reservations were over. Custer’s last stand, 
for example, in the war with the Sioux took place in 1876. 
Three years before that date William Hobart Hare was con¬ 
secrated Missionary Bishop of Niobrara. 
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Niobrara was the territory northwards from Nebraska, be¬ 
tween the Missouri River and the eastern border of Wyoming. 
Over this enormous stretch of wild country the Indians of the 
Dakotas roamed. Here Bishop Hare, amid incredible hard¬ 
ships and dangers, began a missionary work that resulted 
finally in the baptism of ten thousand Sioux, nearly half that 
entire Indian nation, as members of the Episcopal Church. 
Over a hundred chapels and mission stations are scattered 
today through the Niobrara Deanery of our Missionary 
District of South Dakota, many of them a witness to the de- 
vqtion of Bishop Hare and his self-denying clergy. 

Hare was not simply an evangelist. He was the friend and 
advocate of every just cause of the Indian. His genuine affec¬ 
tion for his Indian people aroused him against their mistreat¬ 
ment and constantly drove him to seek fair play and justice 
for them in the land disputes between the Indians and the 
gold miners and settlers. “I know no man who has accom¬ 
plished more for the civilization of the Indians of Dakota than 
Bishop Hare of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” Such was 
the judgment in 1887 of J. B. Harrison, then the chief author¬ 
ity on the Indian Reservations. “Here is a man,” he said of 
Hare, “who is laying the foundations of Christian civilization 
in a region large enough to be a mighty empire.” No finer 
tribute could be paid a Christian missionary in any age of the 
Church’s life. 
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Simultaneous^, with the advance of the Church on our 
western frontiers the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
turned its attention to the challenge of missionary opportun¬ 
ities overseas. The Episcopal Church had its share in the im¬ 
mense expansion of Christianity that engaged all Christendom 
in the nineteenth century. The command that inspired the 
first disciples in the early days of the Church, “Go . . . teach 
all nations,” was uppermost in men’s minds in the Victorian 
Age, and seldom has the history of the Church known such a 
wave of missionary enthusiasm as that which aroused Chris¬ 
tians a century ago. As a result, the Cross was carried into 
every far corner of the world by churchmen of Protestant and 
Catholic allegiances alike. 

Latin American Missions 

Nearby areas offered an immediate opportunity to Ameri¬ 
can Churches, and some of these were in the Caribbean and 
Central America, islands and countries adjacent to our own 
borders and where Americans had many interests. 

In Cuba and Puerto Rico, both of which were open to 
American missionary work after the Spanish-American War, 
missions were established by the Episcopal Church in 1901. 
Like other Latin American territories where Spanish control 
had been exercised for centuries, in Cuba and Puerto Rico 
the allegiance of many people to Roman Catholicism was 
purely nominal. Neglect by the Spanish Church had created 
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a situation in which evangelism, combined with a Christian 
program of education and social welfare services, was sorely 
needed. 

On the mainland in Mexico the end of the era of Spanish 
rule saw an attempt on the part of some Mexican priests and 
people to free themselves from Spanish spiritual authority as 
well as political control. Several bodies of reformed Churches 
came into being, the largest of which was the Mexican Catho¬ 
lic Church, a Church that attempted to become a national 
Catholic Church in Mexico, free from papal supervision, in 
much the same way as England had made its Church inde¬ 
pendent of Rome in the sixteenth century. However, no 
Spanish-Mexican bishops supported the movement, and all 
attempts to secure bishops for this Mexican Church failed. 
From 1874 to 1904 the independent Church declined in num¬ 
bers and in influence. In the latter years its remaining mem¬ 
bers were incorporated into the newly formed Episcopal Mis¬ 
sionary District of Mexico. Today under its own Mexican 
bishop the Episcopal Church conducts a small but vigorous 
mission in our neighboring Republic south of the Rio Grande. 

Haiti, the French-speaking Negro Republic in the Carib¬ 
bean, likewise established its own native Church in the last 
century, though under somewhat different circumstances. 
Leadership in this venture was provided by James Theodore 
Holly, an American Negro priest of the Episcopal Church who 
settled in Haiti with a number of Negro emigrants from the 
United States in the first year of the Civil War. In 1874, 
Holly’s Church appealed to the House of Bishops to provide 
episcopal supervision, and Holly himself was consecrated 
Bishop of L’Eglise Orthodox Apostolique Haitienne. Upon his 
death in 1911, his missionary work had placed the Haitian 
congregations on such a firm footing that they became an 
Episcopal missionary district, and one of the strongest of all 
our overseas missions. 

The Caribbean area is also the scene of the work of the 
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Episcopal Church in the Dominican Republic and in the Dis¬ 
trict of Central America, both among Spanish-speaking 
peoples; in the Virgin Islands, where large congregations of 
Negroes, formerly part of the English Church in its West 
Indian Province, are now under our care; and among the 
West Indian Negro and North American congregations of the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Episcopal missions in the Atlantic area stretch far beyond 
the Caribbean Sea and its neighboring shores. Southward in 
Brazil the missions established in the late nineteenth century 
have grown into the three dioceses of the Brazilian Episcopal 
Church. Across the Atlantic in the Republic of Liberia on the 
West African coast a missionary district founded a century ago 
includes both work among the English-speaking Liberians of 
the coastal towns, and the famous mission to the native Afri¬ 
can tribes of the hinterland conducted by monks of the Epis¬ 
copal Church’s Order of the Holy Cross. 

The Pacific Missions 

Missionary activity of the Episcopal Church in the Pacific 
zone has centered in two large island groups, the Hawaiian 
Islands and the Philippines. Both ventures have met with en¬ 
couraging success, and each contains some features of special 
interest. 

The Hawaiian Islands were annexed by the United States 
in 1898 , after a revolution had ended the rule of the Hawaiian 
royal family. For forty years previously the Church of England 
had been at work in the Islands, ever since the native rulers 
had appealed to England for Anglican clergy. Bishop Staley, 
the first English bishop in Honolulu, and his successor, Bishop 
Willis, had founded mission congregations and schools, as¬ 
sisted in their work by sisters of the Society of the Holy 
Trinity, the first religious order for nuns founded in the Church 
of England since the days of the Reformation. 

Anglican church life was well established by 1898 , and 
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an example of missionary co-operation between Angli¬ 
can Churches was given when the entire mission of the 
Church of England was turned over to the care of the Episco¬ 
pal Church as the territory came under the American flag. 
English missionaries were replaced by American clergy, and 
the work of the English nuns was taken over by the American 
sisters of the Community of the Transfiguration. Today the 
Missionary District of Honolulu, as it is called, is a far-flung 
Pacific mission, including parishes, missions, and schools on 
six of the Hawaiian Islands, as well as congregations on For¬ 
mosa, Guam, Wake Island, and Okinawa. When Hawaii was 
admitted as a state, in 1959, the Church there announced its 
plan to become a full-fledged diocese within two years. 

In the southeastern Pacific is the archipelago of the Philip¬ 
pines, a miniature empire of more than seven thousand large 
and small islands. The Filipinos had been subjects of the 
Spanish Empire for nearly four hundred years before the 
American victory in Manila Bay during the Spanish War of 
1898 brought them under the rule of the United States. Today 
independence has been granted the Filipino people, and the 
islands constitute the free Republic of the Philippines. 

The first American missionaries went to the Philippines in 
1902, the mission of the Episcopal Church being under the 
leadership of one of our most remarkable missionary bishops, 
Charles Henry Brent. Born and educated in Canada, Brent 
became a priest of the Episcopal Church in 1887, making a 
notable record as a pioneer in the urban work of the Church 
with poverty-stricken and underprivileged people. He was 
serving as a city missionary in Boston when he was called to 
be the first Bishop of the Philippines. 

Bishop Brent gave the Philippine mission its special char¬ 
acter. He sought primarily to extend Christianity to those who 
had never been touched by Roman Catholicism in all the cen¬ 
turies of Spanish rule. Thus he began missionary work among 
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the fierce and uncivilized Igorot tribesmen of the mountains 
of northern Luzon, some of whom were still head-hunters. In 
the wake of Brent’s labors a chain of flourishing mission stations 
grew up at Baguio, Besao, Sagada, Bontoc, and other centers 
where hundreds of Igorot men, women, and children were in¬ 
fluenced by the churches, schools, and clinics of the mission. 

In the southern islands surrounding Mindanao, Bishop 
Brent and his missionaries tackled 
the difficult task of bringing Chris¬ 
tianity to the Mohammedan Mo- 
ros, and on Mindanao itself the 
mission at Upi was established 
among the Tirurai folk. In Manila, 
the Episcopal Church reached out 
to evangelize and serve the many 
Chinese who formed a large part 
of the population of the capital city. 

After Bishop Brent’s departure 
in 1918 to become Bishop of West¬ 
ern New York and a figure of 
world-wide fame in the Ecumenical 
Movement, his successor, Bishop Binsted, carried the work 
forward with increasing effectiveness. Bishop Binsted was 
largely responsible for the development and enlargement of 
St. Andrew’s Theological Seminary, now located at Manila, 
where a native ministry is trained for future leadership in the 
Philippine Episcopal Church. 

In the Philippines, as earlier in Mexico, the end of Spanish 
rule brought about a revolution in the Spanish Church. Some 
two million Catholic Filipinos withdrew their allegiance from 
the Pope and the Spanish Bishops to form the Iglesia Filipina 
Independiente, or Philippine Independent Church. Priests, 
but no bishops, led the congregations of the Independent 
Church, and it was found impossible to secure bishops to con- 
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tinue an episcopal ministry in the apostolic succession. For 
fifty years the native Church maintained its Catholic life and 
worship in every particular save one. Its bishops were chosen 
and commissioned without episcopal consecration. 

In 1948, after long negotiation, the House of Bishops of the 
Episcopal Church granted the request of the Philippine In¬ 
dependent Church for the consecration of bishops in the his¬ 
toric succession. Three of our bishops consecrated the Supreme 
Bishop of the Independent Church and two others, and they 
in turn extended this consecration to the others of their min¬ 
istry. Today, the two Churches work side by side in close co¬ 
operation in the Philippines, approaching the day when their 
union may create a powerful non-Roman Catholic Church in 
the southeast Pacific. 

The Pacific area once included the former missionary dis¬ 
tricts of the Episcopal Church in China and Japan, with their 
numerous strong parishes and missions, schools, colleges, and 
hospitals. Today all this extensive work has become part of the 
independent, self-governing Anglican Churches of China and 
Japan, together with the similar missions formerly manned 
and supported by the Church of England and the Anglican 
Church of Canada. 

The Last Frontier 

Returning to the eastern shores of the Pacific we find a mis¬ 
sionary district which may at once be called “overseas” and 
at the same time is the last expanding American frontier— 
Alaska, the forty-ninth State of the Union. 

Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867, a far-sighted in¬ 
spiration of William H. Seward, then Secretary of State. At 
that time little Christian work was done in this enormous ex¬ 
panse of mountains and forests, rich in natural resources and 
strategically located between our far Northwest and the 
regions of the Arctic. The Russian Orthodox Church main- 
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tained some scattered congregations in the Pacific coastal 
settlements, and Canadian Anglican missionaries had reached 
the Indians of the interior in the valley of the Yukon. 

The first Episcopal mission was founded among the Indians 
at Anvik in 1887 by John Chapman, pioneer Episcopal mis¬ 
sionary in Alaska. This was followed by Church settlements at 
Tenana in central Alaska, and a mission to the Eskimos be¬ 
yond the Arctic Circle at Point Hope. In 1892 the stalwart 
Peter Trimble Rowe was made first Missionary Bishop of 
Alaska, beginning a ministry of such extraordinary activity as 
few missionaries have had. Bishop Rowe started his work just 
before the gold rush to the Klondike attracted thousands of 
adventures, miners, traders, and settlers to Alaska. When he 
laid it down forty-seven years later the Episcopal Church was 
firmly established along the last American frontier. 

Today Alaska, rapidly increasing its population and develop¬ 
ing the resources of a territory approximately one-fifth the size 
of the rest of the United States, offers in some ways the most 
urgent missionary challenge to the Church. The country is 
young. Opportunity for both its citizens and its Church still 
lies ahead. 
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Episcopalians belong to a fellowship of Churches that is called 
the Anglican Communion. There are forty million Anglicans 
throughout the world, members of fifteen separate and self- 
governing Churches. While nearly all these Churches owe 
their first beginnings to the overseas expansion of the Church 
of England, today they are no longer English in spirit and 
outlook, but in many cases are closely identified with the 
peoples of different parts of the world. 

Three of the oldest Anglican Churches, in addition to the 
Church of England itself, are in the British Isles: the Church 
of Ireland, the Episcopal Church in Scotland, and the Church 
in Wales. In Ireland the same changes took place in church 
life at the time of the Reformation as in England, but the vast 
majority of the Irish, resenting English rule, refused to abandon 
their allegiance to Roman Catholicism and the Pope. Irish 
Anglicans, therefore, though inheriting unbroken traditions 
that date back at least to the time of St. Patrick in the fifth 
century, have always been a small minority of the population. 
Today the Church of Ireland, no longer associated with the 
State, is an independent Anglican Church like our Episcopal 
Church, with its own Prayer Book, constitution, and govern¬ 
ing assemblies of bishops, clergy, and lay people. 

The Episcopal Church in Scotland has long had a special 
link with the Episcopal Church in the United States. When 
the Connecticut clergy welcomed Samuel Seabury back to 
America in 1784, after his consecration at the hands of the 
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Scottish bishops, their gratitude for the assistance of the Scottish 
Church was recorded in a resolution that “wherever the Amer¬ 
ican Church shall be mentioned in the world, may this good 
deed which they have done for us be spoken of for a memorial 
of them.” 

Scottish Episcopalians are a small body in a country pre¬ 
dominantly Presbyterian, but their firm loyalty to the Angli¬ 
can faith needs no memorial. Since 1689, despite nearly a 
century thereafter of severe persecution at Presbyterian hands, 
Scottish Anglicans have maintained their Church with a 
courage and self-sacrifice that forms a heroic chapter in 
Anglican history. 

The Church in Wales, whose history may be traced back 
to the early centuries of Celtic Christianity before the coming 
of the Anglo-Saxons, has a just claim to be the oldest branch 
of the Anglican Communion. Part of the Church of England 
since the early Middle Ages, the dioceses of Wales formed an 
independent Church in 1920, at the same time ceasing to 
have any further connection with the English Crown. Today 
Welsh Anglicans belong to a self-governing Church whose 
Prayer Book services are in both Welsh and English. Like the 
Church of Ireland and the Episcopal Church in Scotland, the 
Church in Wales is a minority body in a land where other 
denominations are larger in numbers, but its association with 
the most ancient Christian traditions in Wales gives it a unique 
strength. 

The Churches of the Pacific and Asia 

A glance at the Anglican Churches and their missionary 
areas outside the British Isles is best had by looking in turn at 
each large section of the world. In the south Pacific there are 
two self-governing Churches: the Church of the Province of 
New Zealand and the Church of England in Australia and 
Tasmania, each in a country that is part of the British com- 
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monwealth of nations. These Churches had their origins, as in 
America and in Canada, when the Church of England went 
overseas with English colonists. 

The Australian and New Zealand Anglicans support an ex¬ 
tensive missionary effort in the south Pacific Islands. Just as 
the Episcopal Church maintains its Pacific missionary districts 
of Honolulu and the Philippines, so the Australian Church 
supports the mission in New Guinea, while the Church in 
New Zealand is responsible for the far-flung dioceses of 
Melanesia and Polynesia. In the last hundred years thousands 
of primitive peoples in these islands have been converted to 
the Anglican Church, many of whom were formerly head¬ 
hunters and cannibals. During the last war dozens of wounded 
American and Australian soldiers or lost paratroopers were 
cared for and led to safety by the friendly Christian natives of 
the Anglican mission in New Guinea and other islands. It is 
hard for us to picture the extraordinary success of this mission, 
but some idea may be gained from the fact that there are no 
less than ninety native Anglican priests in the Melanesian 
Islands alone. 

From the south Pacific a series of English missionary dioceses 
leads from Borneo through Malaya to the Asian mainland. 
On the continent of Asia there are three independent Anglican 
Churches, all closely identified with the oriental culture of 
their peoples. The Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and 
Ceylon had its beginnings in the work of eighteenth-century 
chaplains who accompanied Englishmen to India, the first 
Anglican bishop being appointed in 1813, nearly thirty years 
after Bishop Seabury was consecrated for America. 

Today the Indian Church, since 1930 fully independent of 
the Church of England, faces the stupendous evangelistic task 
common to all Christian bodies in India and Burma where 
the relatively few Christians are outnumbered by millions of 
Hindus. In Pakistan the challenge is equally great, though there 
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the predominant non-Christian religion is Mohammedanism. 

To the north on the Pacific shores of Asia are the English 
mission in Korea, and the Churches of China and Japan, 
called the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui (the Holy Catholic 
Church in China) and the Nippon Seikokai (the Holy Catho¬ 
lic Church in Japan). The history of the development of these 
two Churches from the first Anglican missions in each country 
is very similar. Both began in the labors of missionaries from 
the United States,- England, and Canada. In China our first 
Episcopal missionaries arrived in 1835, though extensive work 
was not under way until 1844. By 1849 the English Church 
had formed a diocese centering in Hong Kong, and Canadian 
Anglicans soon brought their missionary efforts to the scene. 
Similarly, in Japan, American missionaries undertook their 
task in 1859, the English coming a decade later, and Canadians 
soon after that. 

In both China and Japan the three Anglican missionary 
efforts were gradually merged and the different dioceses 
brought together in a single national Church in each country. 
The Nippon Seikokai took its place among the self-governing 
Anglican Churches in 1887, and the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 
Hui achieved the same independence in 1912. 

Both Churches have suffered serious reverses in recent 
years. During the war the Japanese Anglicans, like many 
other Christians, were the object of considerable persecution 
by the government before the collapse of Japan. Through 
these difficult days the Church was kept strong largely by the 
courageous leadership of Michael Hinsuke Yashiro, Presiding 
Bishop of the Nippon Seikokai. In China the Communist 
government has enforced regulations that have virtually iso¬ 
lated Chinese churchmen from their fellow Christians in other 
parts of the world. The Chinese Anglican Church still con¬ 
tinues its life and work, despite the restrictions on all Christian 
bodies in Communist China. Contacts with the Chinese 
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Church are few, and at present we are unable to extend our 
resources to their assistance, but the unity of faith and practice 
all Anglicans have with each other remains unbroken. 

On the western side of Asia we step from the English mis¬ 
sionary work in Iran into the Near Eastern dioceses of 
Jerusalem, Jordan, Egypt and the Sudan, and North Africa. 
In all these countries the Anglican mission has a twofold 
task: to bring the Gospel and the Church to Mohammedan 
peoples, and to maintain and strengthen the friendly relations 
between Anglicanism and the Churches of Eastern Orthodoxy 
which are the chief Christian bodies in the Near East. 

Anglicans in Africa 

A network of Anglican dioceses spreads from Cairo down 
through the vast African continent to the Cape of Good Hope. 
On the west side, under the great bulge of the Sahara, is the 
self-governing Church of the Province of West Africa. This 
Anglican Church received its independence in 1951, just two 
hundred years after the first S.P.G. missionary came to the 
Guinea Coast. Here in the territories of the new State of 
Ghana and the adjacent colonies is one of the oldest mission 
fields of the Anglican Communion. The thousands of Angli¬ 
can natives are the fruits of long years of missionary activity 
from the Church of England. Near this Province of West 
Africa is our own Episcopal missionary district of Liberia, the 
Negro Republic where John Payne became our first bishop in 
1851, only four years after Liberia was recognized as a sovereign 
state. 

Across the continent to the east are the missionary areas of 
East Africa, with nearly a million members of the Anglican 
Church in Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganika. The Christian 
mission in these dioceses has been so successful that African 
clergy far outnumber English clergy today. Uganda alone, for 
example, has over two hundred Anglican clergy of whom all 
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but about twenty are native Africans. This gives some indica¬ 
tion of the extent to which the African Church has become 
truly identified with the African people. 

Except for the island missionary dioceses of Madagascar 
and Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, the southern part of the 
continent is divided between two more independent Churches. 
The Church of the Province of Central Africa includes former 
missionary areas in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. It was 
formed into a separate self-governing Church in 1955, and 
therefore is the youngest branch of the Anglican Communion. 
The Church of the Province of South Africa embraces all the 
territory within the Union of South Africa. A Church of more 
than a million members, which has a notable record of work 
among the natives as well as the European population of the 
Union, the Church of the Province of South Africa has 
courageously witnessed to Christian principles of equality and 
brotherhood in the face of the policy of racial discrimination 
which is enforced by the dominant party of Afrikaans, descend¬ 
ants of the Boers. 

Anglicans in the Americas 

Our rapid circuit of the Anglican Churches throughout the 
world returns us across the Atlantic to the Anglican Church 
of Canada, the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, and the Church of the Province of the West Indies. In 
previous chapters we have already noted the beginnings of all 
these Churches. 

Among the island dioceses of the West Indian countries in 
the Caribbean are the Episcopal Church’s missionary districts 
of Puerto Rico, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Cuba, and the 
Virgin Islands. Westwards on the mainland are the Ameri¬ 
can missions in Mexico, Panama, and Central America, as 
well as the English diocese of British Honduras. 

Missionary work in the territories of Central America and 
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the Caribbean, at which we glanced in an earlier chapter, is 
chiefly among Negroes and Spanish-speaking peoples of Latin 
America, with the exception of the mission in Haiti. There 
among the Negroes of the Republic of Haiti the dominant 
European influences were French during the colonial period. 
The Haitian Church is one of our strongest and most flourish¬ 
ing missionary districts in numbers of native clergy and 
communicants. 

The largest Anglican congregations in South America are 
those among South Americans of Portuguese descent in Brazil. 
In the Brazilian Republic the Igreja Episcopal Brasileira (the 
Brazilian Episcopal Church) consists of three districts which 
have grown from the earliest beginnings made by American 
Episcopal missionaries nearly a century ago. The Church in 
Brazil has taken its first steps towards becoming an independ¬ 
ent Anglican Church, and it may not be many years before 
this status is achieved. 

Anglican Unity 

The unity among the three hundred and thirty-one dioceses 
of these different Anglican Churches throughout the world is 
one of a common faith, the same threefold ministry, and sim¬ 
ilar ways of worship. Bonds of the same ancient Christian 
heritage bind all Anglicans together in complete accord. 
Clergy come and go among the Churches to minister, scholars 
to teach, and theological students to study, and as members 
move from country to country they find their Church waiting 
for them. Anglicans are one everywhere, and yet the inde¬ 
pendence of each Church permits it to extend and develop its 
special character among its own people. In the end this en¬ 
riches the whole Communion by bringing to it the spiritual 
experience of folk of many lands and nations. 

As we learned earlier, the finest expression of this unity is 
in the Book of Common Prayer, the common possession of all 
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Anglican Churches. While each Church has its own Prayer 
Book, all embody the same beliefs, forms of ministry, and 
ways of prayer. 

Since 1867 a gathering of Anglican bishops from every 
quarter of the Communion has been held every ten years. 
Known as the Lambeth Conference from its meeting place at 
Lambeth Palace in London, where it is presided over by the 


Archbishop of Canterbury, this 
council of bishops is an important 
agency of co-operative action 
among Anglicans. Here a com¬ 
mon missionary strategy is planned 
on a world scale, advice is given 
to the separate Churches on prob¬ 
lems that face Anglicans in their 
mission and witness, and decisions 
are made which express the Angli¬ 
can stand on issues that confront 
all Christians. The Lambeth Con¬ 
ference has no central authority to 
enforce its resolutions, nor does it 
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limit the independence of each 


Church. Instead, it provides the impressive moral authority 


that has been given the decisions of bishops assembled in rep¬ 


resentative councils since earliest Christian times. 


Somewhat similar, though more representative, is the new 
Anglican Congress, which held its first meeting in Min¬ 
neapolis, Minnesota, in 1954. A delegation consisting of the 
bishop, a priest, and a layman was invited from each Angli¬ 
can diocese in the world, and hundreds of visitors swelled 
their numbers. The Congress proved to be a very valuable 
means of increasing the sense of Anglican fellowship and 
unity. In future years it is expected that a Congress will be 
held every ten years in different parts of the world. 
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self gave the Apostles, and whose worship and sacraments by 
God’s grace constantly refresh and strengthen men in their 
fellowship with Him and with each other. 

This is a Church Catholic in its preservation of the Chris¬ 
tian faith, worship, and life that has been transmitted through 
the centuries we have explored. At the same time it is a 
Church renewed in the Age of the Reformation by the redis¬ 
covery of the authority of Holy Scripture that underlies all 
true Christian faith, worship, and life. In our Anglican corner 
of the Church Universal we share a fellowship where the 
truths of the Catholic tradition and the truths of Evangelical 
experience are wedded firmly to each other. 

Heritage and Responsibility 

If the history of the Church has brought to Anglicanism a 
heritage of unique promise in Christendom—and Episcopal¬ 
ians believe that it has—the proper attitude is not one of self- 
satisfaction. Rather it is a deep sense of humility and 
responsibility. The Church is not merely an institution with a 
long history. It is a mission as well. A heritage of truth stirs 
men to a keener awareness of their own place in the mission 
to bear God’s truth to all men and nations. This was the 
apostolic responsibility of the first days of the Church, and 
we have seen men rise to this responsibility all through the 
history of Christianity. Our Christian heritage is, in the end, a 
heritage of Christian responsibility. 

The Episcopal Church, then, has a responsibility to the 
total mission of Christianity. Everywhere on the Christian 
front in today’s world the mission of the last few centuries is 
endangered. The Cross has gone into every far corner of the 
world, but now the forces of non-Christian religions, of 
secularism, and of ideologies hostile to the ideals of Christian¬ 
ity are on the increase. Old missionary ways and methods 
will no longer serve the cause of Christ in our time. 
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When a man explores an unknown territory he first tries to 
gain an accurate idea of its general outline. Traveling its main 
paths and boundaries and locating its principal geographical 
features, he learns to find his way about and see the shape of 
the whole area in his mind. Long before he climbs every little 
hill, follows each wandering stream, or explores all the patches 
of woods, he has learned to picture the shape of the whole ter¬ 
ritory so that he does not get lost in it. Then perhaps he 
begins to make one little corner of it his own. One part 
he learns to know thoroughly, and as time goes on he moves 
out to explore in detail other corners as well. He can do this 
easily and surely because he first discovered the pattern of the 
whole area. 

Something like that is the experience we have had in our 
study of the Christian heritage that is unfolded in the history 
of the Church. We have tried first to learn the general pattern 
of the whole, tracing the course of Christian history through 
all its ages. Even though briefly, we have identified the main 
events and turning points, and located the important leaders 
and movements in the long story of the Christian mission. 

The Christian Church is the oldest continuous institution 
in the world, older than all the kingdoms and states man 
knows, having outlived all the empires that have risen and 
fallen since the days of the Caesars in ancient Rome. Still 
older is the mission this institution bears to men, for the be- 
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ginning of its mission lies far back in the purposes of God as 
man first began to understand them. The Church is rooted 
back beyond the ancient saga of the people of Israel. What we 
call the Old Testament is simply the preface, so to speak, to the 
chapters of the Church’s history since the days of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The history of such an institution is, therefore, almost the 
whole history of man’s relation to God, vast in scope, endless 
in detail. This is why it is important to have a firm grasp upon 
its main outline in the last two thousand years, lest we be lost 
because we do not see the shape of the whole story. All the 
details may be added in time; first we have tried to grasp the 
chief events. 

Furthermore, we have also sought to make one little corner of 
this territory of Church history our own—the story of the 
Anglican tradition in Christendom, its nature and history in 
the last four centuries, how it is linked with the earliest days 
of Christianity, and how the Episcopal Church came to share 
this Anglican heritage. If we were Roman Catholics, Presby¬ 
terians, Eastern Orthodox, or belonged to any other Christian 
body in today’s divided Christendom, we should likewise have 
a little corner of the whole to call our own. All Christian 
Churches share some part of the life story of the Church, and 
each owes its particular heritage to events of history and con¬ 
victions of Christians that helped to shape it in the past. 

Our Anglican heritage, coming down through centuries in 
the history of the Church of England and now the common 
possession of the different Churches of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion, is embodied in a Church that history has left, as we 
have already learned, both Catholic and reformed. It is the 
Church of a people whose faith is declared in the ancient 
creeds of undivided Christendom, whose ministry has con¬ 
tinued in historic succession the commission our Lord Him- 
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self gave the Apostles, and whose worship and sacraments by 
God’s grace constantly refresh and strengthen men in their 
fellowship with Him and with each other. 
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Particularly this is true on the vast continents of Asia and 
Africa, both stirring with new life and energy as Asiatic and 
African peoples rise to challenge the long supremacy of the 
western world. Throughout both these continents the Christian 
missions are outposts of a Faith which we believe can bring 
to Asians and Africans the values necessary to the right kind 
of life as they take their places as strong peoples and nations 
in the world. The new missionary task is to strengthen the 
African, Asian, and Indian Christians, with such resources of 
prayer, men, and money as they may need, in order that they 
themselves may guide and lead the Christian mission among 
their own peoples. It will be Chinese Christians who will 
bring the Faith to the China of tomorrow, Indian Christians 
who will reach the millions of Indian peoples with the Gospel 
—not Britons, Europeans, or Americans. Our task is to 
strengthen their hands. 

This same thing is true at home. America will be made 
more completely Christian only by American Christians. We, 
too, are outposts of a Faith which can transform our society 
with the values necessary to a Christian country. The mission 
overseas and the mission at home are in the end the same— 
and what the Christian mission has always been through its 
history—the spread of the fellowship of Christ to those around 
them by those whose lives are fully and completely committed 
to it. 

The Episcopal Church has another responsibility in America. 
It brings into the American scene all the necessary elements 
of that historic Catholic tradition which links Christians with 
the Church of every past age. Many American Protestants are 
heirs of the Reformation, but not of the faith and church life 
which were treasured through the centuries of the Middle 
Ages as well. Yet just because Episcopalians, too, claim a 
reformed tradition, we can often share with others some of 
our unique heritage. 
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The Catholicism which Anglicanism brings into American 
life asks faith only in the doctrines contained in the Bible, as 
set forth in the Church’s creeds. It leads men to live by the 
daily renewal of their strength through the Lord’s own sacra¬ 
ments, and at the same time it receives God’s grace through 
Scripture, sacrament, and sermon alike. It is a Catholicism in 
which every man, priest and layman alike, has his place and 
ministry in the Church’s governance and life. It is, as well, a 
Catholicism that recognizes that spiritual freedom and a truly 
tolerant spirit are necessary to man’s understanding of the 
widest horizons of God’s truth. 

These are the things, too, that help to give the Episcopal 
Church its particular responsibility to the cause of the reunion 
of the Christian Church. As we learned when we read about 
the Ecumenical Movement, Anglicanism has always sought to 
reach out in sympathetic understanding to Churches on both 
sides of the cleavage between Catholics and Protestants. This 
has been possible because our heritage has come to us through 
the history of a Church which has gathered to itself truth 
from both the Catholic and the reformed sides. In many ways 
this is one of the elements of greatest promise in our Church’s 
life. It may be that all Anglicans, Episcopalians among them, 
hold in trust for divided Christendom the things that a reunited 
Christian Church must have—not that all Christians will be¬ 
come Episcopalians, but that the reunited Church of God will 
contain within its life and fellowship the same faith, ministry, 
and way of worship that history has brought to us. 

These responsibilities of the Episcopal Church are, of course, 
the opportunities before individual Episcopalians, men and 
women, young and old. As we saw in the course of our 
Church’s history, men of conviction and devotion have always 
left their mark upon the course of events and influenced the 
generations that followed them. So it is still today. The 
heritage of the past is turned to the upbuilding of the future 
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by the Christian courage and conviction of those who step 
forward to take their places in the mission of the Church, the 
faithful soldiers and servants of Jesus Christ. As the history of 
the Church unfolds into the future it will be the same in all 
ages, the story of those who are faithful to the heritage they 
have been given. 
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Among the many books that might be recommended for 
further reading, or to help those teaching Church history in 
schools, or in parish classes and study groups, the following 
are chosen for two reasons. First, they are chiefly books meant 
to be read and used not by experts, but by lay people, 
teachers, and group study leaders. Second, they are not only 
readable and interesting, but readily available. Lists of more 
advanced studies of Church history will usually be found in 
the appendices of the books suggested here. 

LIST A is a suggested minimum list for those who have no 
ready access to more than a limited number of books. 

LIST B contains books appropriately grouped under the 
main topics of Church history covered in our reader. In most 
cases a note or two indicates the value of the book. 

LIST A 

A basic minimum list of books for use in connection with 
this study would include Qualben’s A History of the Christian 
Church for reference in all topics and periods, either Neill’s 
Anglicanism or Moorman’s A History of the Church in England ' and 
The Episcopal Church and Its Work , a volume in the “Church’s 
Teaching Series.” 

To these necessary books should be added, if possible, 
Welsford’s Life in the Early Church, either Bainton’s The Refor¬ 
mation of the Sixteenth Century or Mills’ Renaissance and Reformation 
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Times , and either Addison’s The Episcopal Church in the United 
States: 1789-1931 or Manross’ A History of the American Episcopal 
Church. Mead’s Handbook of Denominations in the United States or 
Sperry’s Religion in America might be considered equally useful. 

A good historical atlas, or wall maps, will be found helpful. 
The maps in Hammond 3 s Historical Atlas are used for reference 
in the Teacher’s Guide. 

Full authors’ names, titles, and publishers of these books 
will be found in LIST B. Any of the other books in LIST B 
that can be had in addition will greatly increase the knowl¬ 
edge of readers and the ability of teachers and leaders effec¬ 
tively to present and discuss the history of the Church. 

LIST B 

General Church History 

Dawley, Powel Mills, Chapters in Church History. Greenwich: The 
Seabury Press, 1950. A volume of the “Church’s Teaching 
Series.” Useful for a rapid survey of Church history. 

Qualben, Lars R, A History of the Christian Church. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, revised and enlarged, 1958. A 
standard Church history text. Useful for reference and details. 

Spencer, Bonnell, Ye Are the Body. West Park, N. Y.: The Holy 
Cross Press, 1950. A people’s history of the Church. 

Wilson, Frank E., The Divine Commission. New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham Co., 1940. A standard popular history. 

Early Church History 

Wand, J. W. C., The Four Councils. New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham Co., 1951. A popular treatment of the early theo¬ 
logical councils. 

Wand, J. W. C., A History of the Early Church. London: Methuen 
& Co., Ltd., 1954. A standard student’s text. 

Welsford, A. E., Life in the Early Church A.D. 33-313. Greenwich: 
The Seabury Press, 1953. Interesting descriptive detail. 
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Medieval Church History 

Deanesly, M., A History of the Medieval Church . London: Methuen 
& Co., Ltd., 1954. A standard students’ text. 

Ross, James Bruce, and McLaughlin, Mary Martin, editors, 
The Portable Medieval Reader. New York: The Viking Press, 
1946. A collection of interesting readings on all aspects of 
medieval life and thought. 

Shepherd, Massey H., Jr., The Worship of the Church. Greenwich: 
The Seabury Press, 1952. A volume of the “Church’s Teach¬ 
ing Series.” Contains a brief history of Christian worship. 
Also very useful for Prayer Book study. 

The Reformation 

Bainton, Roland H., The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1952. One of the best popular books 
on the Reformation. 

Dearmer, Percy, The Story of the Prayer Book. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1948. Excellently presented and abundantly 
illustrated popular history of the Prayer Book. 

Mills, Dorothy, Renaissance and Reformation Times. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939. A very useful school text, highly 
recommended. 

Parker, T. M., The English Reformation to 1558. New York: Ox¬ 
ford University Press, 1950. The early years of the English 
Reformation. 

Sykes, Norman, The Crisis of the Reformation. Chicago: Alec R. 
Allenson. An excellent short survey. 

The Church of England and Anglicanism 

Higgins, John Seville, One Faith and Fellowship. Greenwich: The 
Seabury Press, 1958. A popular survey of the Churches of the 
Anglican Communion. 

Knapp-Fisher, E. G., The Churchman’s Heritage. Greenwich: The 
Seabury Press, 1955. The heritage of Anglican thought. 

Moorman, John R. H., A History of the Church in England. New 
York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1954. The standard students’ 
text. 
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Neill, Stephen, Anglicanism. Baltimore: Penguin Books, Inc., 
1958. A readable single volume covering the history and 
character of Anglicanism. 

The Episcopal Church 

Addison, James Thayer, The Episcopal Church in the United States: 
1789-1931. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. A 
standard text. 

Addison, James Thayer, Our Expanding Church. New York: 
National Council of the Episcopal Church, revised edition, 
1944. The missionary work of the Episcopal Church. 

Bridgeman, Charles T., The Episcopal Church and the Middle East. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1959. An exciting and 
little-known aspect of modern missionary work. 

Dawley, Powel Mills, The Episcopal Church and Its Work. Green¬ 
wich: The Seabury Press, 1955. A volume of the “Church’s 
Teaching Series” giving a popular introduction to the history, 
organization, and work of the Episcopal Church. 

Johnson, Howard A., This Church of Ours. Greenwich: The Sea¬ 
bury Press, 1958. Addresses on the life and thought of the 
Episcopal Church. 

Manross, William W., A History of the American Episcopal Church. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., new edition, 1959. Long 
a standard students’ text. 

Pell, Walden, and Dawley, Powel Mills, The Religion of the Prayer 
Book. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., revised edition, 
1950. Teachings of the Prayer Book. 

Pioneer Builders for Christ. New York: National Council of the Epis¬ 
copal Church. A series of biographical pamphlets on the life 
and work of missionaries of the Episcopal Church at home 
and abroad. Among the titles are: 

Alexander Viets Griswold , by David W. Norton, Jr. 

Azariah of Dornakal , 1874-1945 , by Gardiner M. Day 
Bravid Washington Harris in Liberia , by John M. Burgess 
Charles Henry Brent in the Philippines, by Leopold Damrosch 
Father Huntington: Social Pioneer, by Joseph Fletcher 
Jackson Kemper in the Northwest, by W. Norman Pittenger 
James Hervey Otey in Tennessee, by Frank McClain 
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James Lloyd Breck on the Frontier, by Robert S. Bosher 
James Theodore Holly in Haiti , by William L. Wipfler 
John Driggs Among the Eskimos, by Mary Jordan Cox 
John Henry Hobart in New York, by George De Mille 
John McCarty and the Pacific Northwest, by Thomas E. Jessett 
Joseph Doddridge, Pioneer of the Frontier, by Eugene E. Crommett 
Leonidas Polk of the Southwest, by Nash K. Burger 
Lucien Lee Kinsolving of Brazil, by Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr. 
Michael Yashiro of Japan, by Christopher Morley, Jr. 

Peter Rowe: Trailbreaker in Alaska, by Mary J. Cox 
Philander Chase in Ohio, by Richard G. Salomon 
Robert Hunt, Vicar of Jamestown, by Charles W. F. Smith 
William Hobart Hare of Niobrara, by Phyllis Stark 
William Ingraham Kip of California, by George West Barrett 

The Churches in Modern Times 

French, R. M., The Eastern Orthodox Church. New York: Rinehart 
& Company, 1951. An introduction to the life and thought of 
Eastern Orthodoxy. 

Nichols, James Hastings, History of Christianity 1650-1950. New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1956. A standard students’ 
text, useful for references. 

Wand, J. W. C., A History of the Modern Church from 1500 to the 
Present Day. New York: British Book Centre, 7th edition, 
1952. A standard text. 

American Christianity 

Bell, G. K. A., The Kingship of Christ. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
Inc., 1954. An introduction to the Ecumenical Movement. 

Hope, Norman Victor, One Christ, One World, One Church. Austin, 
Texas: The Church Historical Society, 1953. Excellent brief 
treatment of the modern movement toward Church unity. 

Maynard, Theodore, The Story of American Catholicism. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1948. Roman Catholicism in 
America. 

Mead, Frank S., Handbook of Denominations in the United States. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1951. A brief catalog of the 
Churches of the United States, their history and teachings. 
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Sperry, Willard L., Religion in America. New York: Cambridge 
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